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PREFACE. 



>o> 



A NUMBKE of years Bince, the writer was urged by a friend to 
prepare a series of clear, concise sketches of Scotch Church 
history, giving special attention to the different parties and 
sections into which Presbyterianism has divided itself. He has 
endeavoured to work out the plan then suggested, and to throw 
biographical interest into brief narratives of great struggles 
with Popery, Prelacy, and Patronage. To those who have 
studied the Woodrow Society volumes, the works of McCrie, 
and other Scotch writers, there will be nothing new in the 
following pages ; but readerp of more limited range will find 
many instructive facts, and gain additional impressions of the 
power of God's grace in imparting force and majesty to human 
character. 
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JOHN KNOX, 



THE BEFORMER. 



"n 




IN the boj^inningoC the Bizteentli century the Bomiali Cburcli 
in Scotland was so firmlj based on the superstition of tlie 
people, and had such a powerfnl hierarchy, that only a man of 
keen foresight conld have foretold its speedy downfall. But 
while prelates were forgetting the saorednesB of their order in 
revels and lordly pageants, and monks were carousing in crypt 
and refectory, a Lothian household was gladdened by the birth 
of a child, whose life was to nnfold in activities fatal to the - 
haughty and corrupt ecclesiasticism which they represented. 
Their great assailant, John Knox, was bom in the year 1505. 
The scene of his birth is doubtfal, — some writers claiming the 
bononr for Qifford Gate, a small street in a suburb of Hadding- 
ton ; others for GiSord, a picturesque village in Haddiagton- 
ehire. His father was descended from a family which bad long 
held estates in the county of Benfrew. KoUiing is known of 
his mother, excepting that her maiden name was Sinclair, which 
he used as a signature to letters, when on account of danger 
of interception by enemies he could not nse his own name. 
Though his parents were not wealthy, they were able to obtain 
for him the best education whfch Scotland could at that timo 
afford. After having been, taught Latin in the Haddington 
Grammar School, be w^ sent to the Glasgow University. 
When, as a relief from hard study, ho walked under the boughs 
which overhung the Clyde, or sat in the shadow of the beeches 
in the college garden, he may have pictured himself as winning 
renown by scholarship, or as working his way to some rich 
canoniy or princely bishopric, bat be could not foresee his own 
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statnc, as that of tjbe Beformer of ia nation, set high above 
the gorge of the Molendinar, and looking down in severe 
dignity On the long streets and crowded docks of a qity 
wealthier and more magnificent than the great sea-marts of the 
Phoenicians. 

John Major officiated in Glasgow as professor of philosophy 
and theology. He had been employed in the University of 
Paris, where his mind was imbned with principles antagonistic 
to the snpreme ^.nthority of the Pope. He held that General 
Councils had power to rebuke and even depose him, and boldly 
condemned the pride and worldliness of the Roman prelacy. 
But notwithstanding the breadth and freedom of his thoughts 
on ecclesiastical polity, his prelections were dry and inanimate 
as the sands in the hour-glass on his desk, and it was only at 
long int-ervals that the students caught an argument worth 
recording in their note-books. The mind of Knox was too livelv 
.and independent to be held in captivity by an elaboration of 
logical frivolities, and sought nutriment in the sacred literature 
stored in the college library. His intellectual progress was so 
manifest that he was made Master of Arts, and appointed regeni 
to one of the University classes, which he taught with signa' 
efficiency and success. He was also in favour with the cathedral 
chapter, and on account of his unusual abilities and acquirement' 
was advanced to the priesthood before he had reached the year, 
required by the canon. Lines of ancient theology quoted by the 
schoolmen induced him to read the ponderous tomes of the fathers, 
and in Jerome and Augustine he found a sweep of godly wisdom 
which filled his soul with joy and wonder. Jerome inspired him 
with love for the- Scriptures, and kindled in his heart a worthy 
ambition to become familiar with the thoughts of God as they 
are presented in the mystic Hebrew and golden Greek. Augus- 
tine gave him a theology which, though limiting Divine love by 
. the doctrine of predestination, was a perfect orb of resplendent 
light compared with the distortions of Christian truth shown in 
Romish pulpits. Thus, as he went on with his studies, he was 
unconsciously preparing himself for the adoption of Protestant 
principles, and for that conflict with falsehood and superstitior 
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to which he carried weapons keener and more terrible than tho 
great sword of Wallace, 

Though one of the stoutest, he was not one of the first of 
those who, in Scotland, avowed the faith which had given a new 
aspect to the religions life of Germany and Switzerland. Patrick 
Hamilton and others of lesser name, but not less brightly, re- 
corded in the "Divine Acts and Monuments of Christ's faithful 
martyrs, had borne with sublime constancy the insolence of the 
Popish tribunal, the gloomy horrors of the dungeon, and the 
fiery agony of the stake, when Knox threw off, and began to 
rond the Babylonish scarlet in which from childhood he had 
been swathed. He had removed from Glasgow to St. Andrew's, 
where he was employed in teaching philosophy. With charac- 
teristic daring he diverged from the old scholastic methods to 
strike at the corruptions of the Church. This bold proceeding 
drew upon him the enmity of Cardinal Beaton, to whose guilty 
soul even the shadow of Protestantism was terrible as the 
spectre with the gory locks to Macbeth, and who would have 
strewn all the streets of St. Andrew's with the ashes of martyrs 
rather than have allowed a voice to be raised against the abases 
on which his power was founded. Knox knew what would 
be his doom if he stayed in St. Andrew's, and demitting his 
academical charge, retired to the south of Scotland, where ho 
professed himself a' Protestant. The cardinal with a band of 
clergy,, hearing of his defection from Popery, declared him a 
heretic, and hired assassins to take his life. He obtained the 
protection of Douglas of Langniddrie, and became tutor to his 
sons, and also to the sons of another gentleman who had em- 
braced the Reformed doctrines. In giving religious instruction 
to his pupils, he made use of a small chapel, to which other 
families had access, and at times in addition to the ordinary 
catechetical exercises he read and explained a chapter in the 
Bible. The chapel in which he began his long course of Pro- 
testant teaching, though in rtiins, is still known as John Knox's 
Kirk. ' 

While in Lothian Knox, was for a time favoured with the 
society and instruction of George Wishart. This learned and 
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eloqnent preacher of the Gospel had been banisjied from Scot- 
land by the Bishop of Brechin for teaching the Greek Testament 
in Montrose. He was for some years connected with the Cam- 
bridge University, but retnmed to his native land in 1544. 
Zealous for the honour of Christ, he went through the country 
making known the truths necessary to salvation, and was 
listened to with delight both by the gentry and the common 
people. From Dundee, where the burghers stricke* by plague 
had received great benefit from his ministrations, he travelled to 
Lothian, and during his stay there was constantly attended by 
Knox, who carried a sword before him to protect him from the 
emissaries of Cardinal Beaton. Having been arrested by the 
Earl of Bothwell, who acted for the cardinal, Knox still wished 
to be with him, but his reply to the offer was, * Nay ; .return to 
your bairnes ' (pupils), * and God bless you: ane is sufficient 
for a sacrifice.* He was taken to St. Andrew's, and imprisoned 
within the walls of the castle in a deep, well-like dungeon hewn 
out of the solid rock. Being drawn up for execution, he evinced 
the utmost heroism of soul, and in unfaltering tones expressed 
his faith in Christ. With a rope about his neck and an iron 
chain round his waist he was fastened to the stake,, and was 
soon enwrapped in flame, but his brave heart was still undaunted. 
* The fire,' he said, * torments my body, but no way abates my 
spirit.' Looking up to the cardinal, who was gloating on his 
sufferings from one of the windows of the castle, he rose to 
prophetic strain : * He who in such stat^ from that high place 
feedeth his eyes with my torments, within few days shall be 
hanged out at the same window, to be seen, with as much igno- 
miny as he now leaneth there in pride.' This prediction was 
soon verified. A few daring men, who hated the cardinal for 
his arrogance and cruelty, resolved to put him to death. One * 
morning, when the drawbridge was lowered to admit workmen, 
they slipped into the castle, and presenting themselves to the 
cardinal sternly reminded him of his wicked acts, and then 
stabbed him with their daggers. The citizens hearing of the 
entrance of the armed men into the castle assembled in large 
numbers and cried ou ji for the cardinal to show himself. They 
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were told tliat he was dead ; bat their cries becoming lender, his 
body was hnng from the very window from which he had looked 
on the martyrdom of Wishart. 

The death of the cardinal was bronght about by personal 
vengeance, and was only indirectly connected with the develop- 
ment of the Reformation, bat the castle, which was held by the 
conspirators, became the resort of numbers who in different parts 
of the country were sufEering on account of their reli^ous 
principles. Douglas, and the Laird of Ormiston induced Knox 
to accompany them to St. Andrew's, where he still went on with 
the education of his pupils. The people in the castle were so 
pleased with his tnethod of imparting Scriptui*al knowledge, that 
they urged him to preach and to become the colleague of John 
Rough, whom they had elected as their minister. He resisted 
their proposals, alleging that he had not the qualifications for 
such a work ; but they were satisfied that there were in him all 
the elements of pulpit power, and arranged to ^ive him a public 
call to the ministerial office. 

One day, according to pre-appointment. Rough preached a 
tiermon on the election of ministers, and at the close of it thus 
addressed Knox : * Brother, you shall not be ofEended, although 
I speak unto you that which I have in charge, even from all 
those that are here present, which is this : In the name of God 
and of His Son Jesus Christ, and in the name of all that pres- 
ently call you by my mouth, I charge you that you refuse not 
this holy vocation ; but as you tender the glory of God, the 
increase of Christ's kingdom, the edification of your brethren, 
and the comfort of me, whom you understand well enough to 
be oppressed by the multitude of labours, that you take the 
public office and charge of preaching, even as you look to avoid 
God's heavy displeasure, and desire that He shall multiply His 
graces unto you.' The preacher then appealed -to the congre- 
gation, * Was not this your charge unto me ? and do you not 
approve this vocation ? ' The unanimous reply swelled out, * It 
was ; and we approve it.* 

Knox would not have been more startled if the voice of his 
martyred friend George Wishart had summoned him to the 
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pnlpit. He attempted to speak, but burst into tears, and msb- 
ing from the assembly, shut himself in his chamber. The man 
who, to use the fine saying of Grattan, 'came to "interrupt the 
repose of the pulpit, and to shake one worid with the thunder 
of the other,' was overwhelmed by the grandeur of the task to 
which he had been called. But he did not shrink from duty 
because it was painful, and soon had an opportunity of making 
known the truth more publicly than he could have done within 
the walls of the castle. Having engaged in a controversy with 
a priest, in which he wielded the Protestant arguments with 
great moral power and literary skill, the people of the town 
insisted on hearing him in .the parish church. ' He read part of 
one of Daniel's visions as his text, and after a concise explanation 
of the hieroglyphic beasts, showed that the king wearing out 
* the saints of the Most Higb,' and thinking to change times and 
laws, was the Popery described 'in the New Testament as the 
man of sin and the later Babylon. The sermon indicated a 
bold stride in the path of the Reformation, for hitherto the . 
Protestants of Scotland, while giving prominence to evangelical 
doctrine in opposition to priestly dogma, had not ventured to 
denounce the whole system of Home as false and corrupt. John 
Major was in the congregation, and whatever he might think of 
the principles so boldly advocated, he must have been proud of 
• the argumentative force and manly eloquence displayed by the 
student he had taught in Glasgow. Knox was convinced that 
the pulpit was his right place, and continued to preach in an 
energetic, popular manner, winning many of the citizens from 
the seductions of Popery to simple faith in Christ. He also 
assisted in the Lord's Supper the first time the service was con- 
ducted in Scotland according to the method of the Reformed 
Churches. 

A French* fleet combining with land forces in the siege of 
the castle, its defenders had to capitulate, and were taken as 
prisoners to France. Knox and • some other Scotchmen were 
detained in a galley on the Loire. Mass was frequently said in 
their presence, and they were threatened with severe punish- 
ment if they did not give the usual signs of revei'ence ; but they 
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would not even nncover their heads while the priests were 
employed in what they regarded as an act of idolatry. One day 
a painted image of the virgin was carried to the galley, and 
Knox was desired to salnte it with the kiss of homage. He 
would not do so, and one of the officers tried to compel him by 
pushing it to his month. Not disposed to yield, he took it in 
his hands, called it a painted board, and then throwing it into 
the river, said, *Let our lady now save herself; she is light 
enough, let her learn to swim.' 

In 1548, the galley in which Knox was confined was on the 
coast between Dundee and St. Andrew's. A fellow-prisoner 
pointing to the grey towers and spires rising above the blue of 
St. Andrew's Bay, asked Knox, who was at that time sickly and 
emaciated, if he knew the place. The question caused his 
heart to throb, with the brave feeling of previous days, and he 
replied, * Yes, I know it well ; for I see the steeple of that place 
where God first opened my mouth in public to His glory ; and 
I am fully persuaded, how weak soever I now appear, that I 
shall not depart this life till that my tongue shall glorify His 
godly name in the same place.' 

After a captivity of nineteen months *Knox was set at 
liberty, and immediately came to England. Cranmer, no longer 
under the restraining hand of Henry VIII., was applying to the 
English Church his own plan of Reformation, and Knox, whose 
abilities and evangelical, spirit had commended him to the 
Council, was sent from London to preach at Berwick. His 
ministrations in the old border town by the sea were effectual 
in leading many to the truth, and a pleasing change was observed 
in the soldiers of the garridon, who had been notorious for pro- 
fligacy. From Berwick he was removed to Newcastle, as a more 
important sphere of labour, and was further honoured by being 
appointed one of six chaplains to the young king Edward, with 
a salary of forty pounds a year. While prosecuting his ministry 
in Newcastle, he was summoned to London to assist in the revisal 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and was instrumental in ex- 
punging 'the clauBes favouring transubstaiitiation from the 
Communion Service. 
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In 1553 he was offered the living of All Hallows in London, 
but declined it as not being free to accept the status of a clergy- 
man in a Church which, according to his judgment, had retained 
some of the usages of Popery. His refusal of All Hallows was 
a disappointment to his English friends, but they still hoped to 
bind him to their Church, and King Edward, with the concur- 
rence of his Council, wished to present him to a bishopric. Had 
he been less determined in his principles, his objections to office 
in the English Church would have been dashed aside by the 
episcopal crozier, and he would have allowed himself to have 
been blinded to what he deemed relics and vestiges of the Roman 
antichrist by the splendour of a prelatical enthronement. Hav- 
ing sketched an ideal of a Church widely different in constitution 
and observance from that of Cranmer and his venerable associates, 
the promise of a mitre had no more influence on him than a 
solitary snowflake has on the eagle which soars proudly above 
the ridges of Ben Ledi. Episcopacy was, in his view, a de- 
parture from the New Testament rule of ecclesiastical order, 
and even the great chair of Canterbury would not have lured 
him from his chosen path. 

Edward died, and Mary, whose brow is smeared with the 
ashes of famous martyrs, became Queen of England. She did 
not at first manifest her persecuting spirit, and the Protestant 
ministers, though with less freedom than before, continued Jbheir 
work. Knox itinerated in Buckinghamshire and Kent, and was 
listened to by multitudes of the people, who, as if apprehensive 
that the light .would soon be eclipsed, were wishful to avail them- 
selves of it to the last moment. He married a lady in the north 
of England soon after the accession of Mary, and when he had 
ended his labours in the south, lived quietly with her in New- 
castle. But Mary and her advisers having determined to crush 
Protestantism, were eager to add him to their victims, and his 
brethren, seeing his danger, urged him to leave the country. 
He yielded to their solicitations, and going on board a vessel 
bound for France, was landed at Dieppe. He went thence to 
Geneva, where he was cordially received by Calvin. 

The two Reformers were nearly of the same age, and coincided 
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in their theological and ecclesiastical predilections, but they 
differed widely in gifts and temperament. Calvin had the larger 
intellect, Knox the warmer heart. Calvin was greatest in the* 
stndj, Knox in the stirring scenes of public life. Calvin, though 
polished in speech and saintly in demeanour, was so little under 
the influence of humane and generous feeling as to be able to 
connive at, if not to abet, the burning of Servetus ; Knox, not- 
withstanding the savageness of his words when he assailed the 
enemies of the truth, was not really vindictive, but had a soul so 
tender that even the chastisement of his own children was to 
him a cause of grief and pain. Calvin resembled a glacier, re- 
flecting a cold light, and grinding away all th.e beauty of the 
valley down which it travels in i ts slow but terrible strength ; 
Knox resembled a river, impetuous in its sweep, yet rippling 
gently against the lilies by its brink, giving luxunance to the 
lands through which it rolls, and brightening at sunset into a 
long track of golden splendour. 

Knox was prosecuting his studies in G-eneva when a deputa- 
tion from the congregation of English refugees in Frankfort 
requested him to become one of their ministers. He at first 
declined, but the deputies having prevailed with Calvin to sustain 
their application, he waived his objections and went to Frankfort. 
Contentions arose as to whether the English or Genevan order 
of worship should be adopted. The issue was at first favourable 
to Knox, but being unjustly charged with treason against the 
English and German powers, he returned to Geneva, and re- 
mained there until August, 1 555, when he left for Dieppe, and 
embarking at that port, landed near the boundaries of England 
and Scotland. After spending some joyful days with his wife 
at Berwick, he set out on a secret visit to the few Protestants 
who were at that time in Edinburgh. He had promised a speedy 
return to Berwick, but Erskine of Dun and Maitland of Leth- 
ington brought so many of their acquaintances to hear him that 
he bad a succession o£ congregations, and was employed in 
preaching almost day and night. Erskine took him to his house 
in Angus, in which the principal people of the neighbourhood 
assembled to listen to his invectives against Popery, and his 
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stirring exhortations to forsake its altars and avow the doctrines 
of the Gospel as the only assurance of salvation. Coming back 
to the south of the Eorth, he was lodged at Calder House, the 
seat of Sir James Sandilands, a venerable man, distinguished by 
high office in the order of the Knights of St. John, and worthy 
of honour for his chivalrous devotion to the infant cause of the 
Reformation. 

Three young noblemen, afterwards prominent in the religious 
and political ijiovements of their country, attended the Reformer's 
ministry in Calder House, and were powerfully influenced by 
his sermons. The first of these was Lord Lome, whose memory 
is still one of the glories of the house of Argyle ; the second 
was Lord Erskine, who died Earl of Mar and Regent of Scotland ; 
the third was James Stuart, renowned in the annals of the north 
as The Good Regent Murray. They were confirmed in their 
leanings to Protestantism by Knox's masterly exposition of its 
principles, and his hopes of a Reformed- Church in Scotland 
must have risen higher as with glow of generous feeling those 
youths vowed allegiance to the truth. While thus employed in 
Scotland, he was informed that the members of the English 
congregation in Geneva had chosen him as one of their pastors. 
He accepted the call ; and may have been moved to do so partly 
by the conviction that the time had not yet come for a general 
overthrow of Romanism in Scotland, and partly by the machina- 
tions of the priests against his life. They had already tried to 
get him into their power, and when they knew that he had left 
the country, passed sentence on him as a heretic, dooming his 
body to the flames and his soul to perdition. 

He laboured happily for two years in Geneva, caring little, 
perhaps, for the white mystery of Alpine pinnacles or the blue 
sheen of Helvetian lakes, but thankful to be in what he regarded 
as * the most perfect school of Christ that ever was in the earth 
since the days of the Apostles.' But while rejoicing in the 
brotherliness of his colleague, Christopher Goodman, in the 
affection of the people to whom he ministered, and in the order 
and purity of the Genevan Church as instituted and conserve^ 
by Calvin, his heart was still in Scotland, his pen was frequently 
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employed in exhortations to his countrymen, and he was eager 
to sound the Evangel once more in their willing ears. 

The Protestant barons who became known as Lords of the 
Congregation, having obtained what they thought a promise 
of toleration from the Queen-Regent, Mary of Guise, widow of 
James, v., invited Knox to come to their help. He landed at Leith 
in May, 1559, and a few days after his arrival was proclaimed 
an outlaw and a rebel, in virtue of the sentence passed on him 
when on his way to Geneva. But though liable to arrest and to 
the death of a heretic, he did not hesitate in the prosecution of his 
work. He went to Dundee, and met there the principal Protest- 
ants of Angus and Meams, who had assembled to accompany their 
preachers to Stirling, where they were cited to trial by the regent, 
whose concessions had been speedily withdrawn, and followed 
by severe measures against the Reformers. Not wishing to alarm 
her by their appearance in such numbers, though they were un- 
armed, when they reached Perth, they sent Erskine of Dun to 
inform her that their intentions were peaceable. Fearing that 
they might disarrange her plans, she persuaded Erskine to write 
to them to abandon their purpose, and to promise in her name 
that the trial should not proceed. Many of them, trusting to 
that promise, returned to their homes ; but on the day appointed 
for their trial the preachers were outlawed for not presenting 
themselves, and two gentlemen who had given security for them 
were heavily fined. 

. The day on which the news of the regent's perfidy was 
received in Perth, Knox preached in St. John's Church, and 
denounced the mass and the worship of images as idolatry. After 
the service, the people, with the exceptioii of a few idlers, left 
the church. Those who remained, being irritated by the foolish 
conduct of a priest, tore down the altar, and shattered the rich 
sculpturings and the painted glass for which the church was 
famous. The tumult brought together * the baser sort ' of the 
townsfolk who rushed to the monasteries, and in spite of the 
prohibition of the magistrates and the entreaties of Knox and 
other ministers, stripped them of their ancient glory, and setting 
them on fire, shouted in savage joy as they saw the flames dart 
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out of the gorgeous windows, and coil round thjB carven pinnacles. 

The regent, enraged by these proceedings, arrayed her French 

troops against the Protestants. Endangered alike by her artifice 

and her power, the Lords of the Congregation found it necessary 

to resort to arms. Even her stout heart quailed before their 

determined front, and fearing the risk of a battle, she endeavoured 

to gain her end by negotiations, A treaty was entered into, but 

she scarcely observed one of its articles, and the Protestant 

noblemen, indignant at her perfidy, practically revolted from her 

government. Being convinced that it was oply by a bold policy 

that they could insure safety for themselves and the cause they 

represented, they resolved to abolish the Popish worship in those 

towns in which a majority of the inhabitants were favourable to 

the Reformation. 

St. Andrew's was chosen as the town in which to begin the 
work. Knox, having arranged with Argyle and Murray to meet 
them IJiere, announced on his arrival that he should preach in 
the cathedral. John Hamilton, who had succeeded Cardinal 
Beaton in the archbishopric, assembled an armed force, and 
threatened him with immediate death if he appeared in the 
pulpit. As the noblemen had but a few followers, they thought 
it would be better for Knox to remain quiet, but he was intent 
on carrying out the original plan. With a spirit like that evinced 
by Luther when on his way to the Diet of Worms, he said : * As 
for the fear of danger that may come to me, let no man be 
solicitous ; for my life is in the custody of Him whose glory I 
seek. I desire the hand or weapon of no man to defend me. I 
only crave audience ; which if it be denied here unto me at this 
time, I must seek where I may have it.' His friends on hearing 
this could offer no further objections, and . he preached without 
molestation for four successive days. Such was the effectiveness 
of his sermons, that the provost, bailies, and burgesses agreed to 
adopt the Reformed worship. By an act of popular violence 
the cathedral was ruined, and soon after a like fate befell 
stately monastic houses at Lindores, Stirling, Glasgow, and other 
places. 

Knox has been severely censured for encouraging the destruc- 
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f ion of those magnificeni; monuments of arcliitectnral genius. 
It must be confessed that he was indifferent to the creations of 
art. A man standing erect in .the light of God's truth was to 
him a much nobler sight than a pictured saint in a sculptured 
window. The imagery lavished by cunning hands on the gables 
and pointed arches of venerable abbeys was nothing to him while 
souls were perishing for lack of knowledge. He would rather 
have seen the most gorgeous pile a desolation fit only for owls 
and bats than that one human being in Scotland should have 
been diverted by shows of ecclesiastical pomp from the simplicity 
of Christ's Evangel. However much we may regret the demo- 
lition of so many noble buildings, it is due to him to remember 
that they were associated in his mind with monastic practices 
which were a scandal to Christianity, and that he thought * the 
best way to keep the rooks from returning was to pull down 
their nests.' 

The Lords of the Congregation having compelled the French 
troops to eviK5uate Perth, advanced to Edinburgh. Knox accom- 
panied them, and the citizens, after hearing him preach in St. 
Giles' and the Abbey Church, met in the tolbooth and elected 
him to be their minister. He judged it • right to comply with 
their wish, and at once engaged in the duties of his pastoral 
charge. But his work was soon interrupted, for the regent 
commanded forces more powerful than those of the Protestant 
nobles, and was able to insist on their departure from Edinburgh. 
Knox would have remained in the city, but his friends, knowing 
that his life would be in danger, urged him io leave, and he went 
thence on a preaching tour through the country. 

By the failure of the English attack on Leith, which was held 
by French troops, the Lords of the Congregation were thrown 
into doubt and despondency. They retreated to Stirling, and 
the day after their arrival, Knox, still bold and courageous, stood 
in the pulpit of the stately church built by James IV. for the 
Grey Friars, and delivered a discourse which roused them to 
hope and activity. Having exhorted them to amendment of 
life and to more thorough consecration to religious duties, he 
concluded with the animating words. ' God often suffered the 
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wicted to triumpli for a while, and exposed His chosen congrega- 
tion to mockery, dangers, and apparent destruction, in order to 
abase their self-confidence, and induce them to look to Himself 
for deliverance and victory. If they turned unfeignedly to the 
Eternal, he no more doubted that their present distress would be 
converted into joy, and followed by success, than he doubted that. 
Israel was finally victorious over the Benjamites, after being 
twice repulsed with ignominy. The cause in which they were 
engaged would prevail in Scotland, in spite of all opposition. It 
was the eternal truth of the eternal God which they maintained ; 
it might be oppressed for a time, but would ultimately triumph.' 
The barons and their followers caught the spirit of the preacher, 
and from being weak and bending as the long grass on the brink 
of the Forth, became firm as the ancient rock into which the 
foundations of Stirling Castle are mortised, heroic in feeling as 
their ancestors when they unrolled the lion-banner of Bruce above 
the field of Bannockburn. In the afternoon • of the same day a 
council was held, and after prayer by Knox, it was decided to 
ciave from Queen Elizabeth more effectual help than she had 
hitherto given. She responded to the appeal by sending such 
forces as, united with their own, compelled the French to leave 
the country. Knox resumed his labours in Edinburgh, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Reformation established by the 
vote of a free Parliament. The new Scottish Church, con- 
stituted by him and other ministers, was Calvinistio in its 
doctrinal basis, and Presbyterian in its form of government. But 
in some features it difPered from the Presbyterian Churches of 
the present day. Five ministers were appointed as superinten- 
dents, having the charge of a prescribed district, which they were 
required to travel over for the purpose of preaching and inspect- 
ing the religious condition of the people. As there was a lack 
of ministers godly men were selected to act as readers, their duty 
being to read the book of Common Prayer and the Scriptures 
and occasionally to give exhortations. 

Knox was wishful that a good proportion of the ecclesiastical 
property of the nation should be reserved for the relief of the 
poor, for universities and schools and for the maintenance of the 
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joinisters. But the Privy Council decided that two-thirds of 
the property should be held by the ejected prelates during their 
lives, and at their death revert to the nobles, and that the re- 
maining third should be divided between the court and the 
Church. Knox was indignant when he heard of this arrange- 
ment, and exclaimed : * Well ! if the end of this order be happy 
my judgment fails me. I see two parts freely given to the devil, 
and the third must be divided between God and the devil. Who 
would have thpught that when Joseph ruled in Egypt, his 
brethren should have travelled for victuals, and have returned 
with empty sacks unto their families ? happy servants of the 
devil, and miserable servants of Jesus Christ, if, after this life, 
• there were not hell and heaven ! * If the Reformer could have 
looked forward to the present time, and have seen how nobly 
the Free and other nonconforming Churches in Scotland sust^n 
tKeir religious and philanthropic agencies without the slightest 
help from state funds, he would not have been so much troubled 
by the unfair divisions of the old Romish revenues, but would 
have rejoiced in the assurance that the best endowment of the 
Church is in the generous, glowing hearts of its members. 

Though the principles of the Reformation had been solemnly 
^ approved by the Scottish Parliament, vigilance was needed to 
prevent their overthrow by Popish artifice. Mary Stuart landed 
in Scotland in August, 1661. Her personal beauty and graceful * 
manners, her early widowhood, her difficult position in Scotland, 
and the calm majesty she evinced when she * bowed her comely 
head * on the block, have induced numbers to condone her faults, 
and to throv^ hard words against the memory of those who, for 
religious arid patriotic reasons, opposed her designs. Knox 
especially has been blamed for his harshness to the young Queen, 
but it is difficult to see how he could have acted in any other 
way, unless he had been willing to sacrifice the Reformation to 
her bigoted Romanism. * It was stipulated before she left France 
that she was to enjoy the private exercise of her religion, but 
she had the chapel at Holyrood prepared for the public celebra- 
tion of mass the ^rst Sabbath after her arrival. This showed 
the Reformers what they might expect if they were not watchful, 

c 
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and Knox sonnded the alarm by saying from his pulpit, that 
one mass was more tefrible to him than a thousand enemies 
avowedly armed for the destruction of religiom It was not long 
before he was called to an interview with the Queen, in which 
he told her very plainly what he thought of the Church to which 
she adhered, yet left her with the kindly remark, * I pray God, 
madam, that you may be as blessed within the commonwealth 
of Scotland as ever Deborah was in the commonwealth of 
Israel.' In the second interview the high spirit of Knox and 
the subtlety of Mary were more fillly brought out. 

The Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine having 
attacked and cruelly slaughtered a number of French Protestants 
who were peacefully assembled for worship, Mary, as if stu- 
diously bent on insulting and grieving her own Protestant sub- 
jects, celebrated the event by giving a splendid ball in Holyrood. 
On the following Sabbath Knox boldly condemned the untimely 
revels of the palace, and denounced dancing at the misfortunes 
of God's people as a sin that would bring judgment on those 
who had taken part in it. An exaggerated report of the sermon 
was carried to Mary, and Knox was summoned to appear before 
her. He vindicated himself from the charge of treasonable 
speech by repeating the substance of his sermon. She admitted • 
that she had been misinformed as to his words, but wished him 
to refrain from public censures of her conduct, and to address 
his admonitions to her in private. Had the circumstances of 
the time been different, this would have been the proper course, 
but Knox knew that the queen only wished to bind him to 
silence in the pulpit that she might be able to practise her 
Popish arts with less fear of popular opposition. In reply to 
her proposal, he told her that if she wished to hear the doctrines 
he taught, he would wait on her at her pleasure ; but that 
neither his conscience nor his office would allow him to hang 
about the court simply to whisper in her ear what people were 
saying as to her proceedings. She was angry with him, but 
leaving the room with a reasonable merry countenance, he heard 
one of the servants say, * He is not afraid.' * Why,' ho asked, 
•* should the pleasing face of a gentilwoman affray me ? ' and 
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added, * I have luiked in the faces of mony angry men, and yet 
have not been afErayed above measour.* 

There were other conferences between Knox and the qneen, 
in one of which she thus angrily questioned him, *What have 
yon to do with my marriage ? or what are you in this common- 
wealth ? ' . ' A subject bom within the same, madam,' was his 
reply ; ' and albeit I be neither earl, lord, nor baron in it, yet 
has . God ^ade me (how abject that ever I be in your eyes) a 
profitable member within the same. Yea, madam, to me it 
appertains no lescf to forewarn of such things as may hurt it, if 
I foresee them, than it doth to any of the nobility ; for both my 
vocation and conscience require plainness of speech.' 

In 1564, Knox, having been a widower three years, married 
Margaret Stewart, the daughter of Lord Ochiltree, a nobleman 
who had long been distinguished by his amiable .virtues and his 
fidelity to Protestantism. As the Reformer's second wife was 
young and beautiful, and could even have boasted, if she had 
cared to do so, of royal blood, the Popish party alleged that he 
had gained her affections by sorcery, and that he was ambitious 
to seat his progeny on the throne of Scotland. But though 
there was disparity in the years and position of the parties, 
there was nothing but what was honourable in their relation- 
ship. Margaret Stewart gracefully adapted herself to the simpli- 
cities of a minister's household, and tended her husband With 
affectionate assiduity to the day of his death. 

After the murder of Bizzio, Mary retired to Dunbar, and 
collecting an army, set out for Edinburgh, determined to revenge 
herself on all who had been in any way implicated in the death 
of the Italian musician. There is nothing to show that Knox 
had favoured the stroke of Ruthven's dagger, but knowing that 
he was obnoxious to the Queen he thought it prudent to with- 
draw from the capital. He visited England, but returned to 
Edinburgh when Mary's power was broken by her supposed 
complicity in the Damley tragedy, and by. her shameful alliance 
with Bothwell. Murray was appointed regent, and under his 
administration the Churches had rest. Though so graced with 
princely accomplishments, so benign in disposition, and so 
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regardful of the interests of religion as to be one of the most 
popular governors Scotland had ever known, he incurred the 
deadly resentment of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who shot him 
from a window as he rode * through old Linlithgow's crowded 
town.' Knox preached his funeral sermon, and was so affected 
by his death, and the confusions it occasioned, that his health 
was impaired, and an apoplectic stroke deprived him for a time 
of his usual energy of speech. Happily he so far recovered as 
to be able to prosecute his ministry ; but his enemies were eagjBP 
for his death, and one night a musket ball was fired into his 
house, which would have killed him had he not, through a 
providential interposition, seated himself in a part of the room 
which he did not usually occupy. His friends insisted on his 
removing from Edinburgh. He went to St. Andrew's, where he 
gave a series of discourses on the book of Daniel. A student at 
the college who took notes of his discourses described him as 
being so feeble that he had to be lifted into the pulpit, ' whar 
he behovit to lean at his first entrie ; but ere he had done with 
his sermon, he was sa active and vigorous, that he was lyk to 
ding the pulpit in blads, and flie out of it.' The last service he 
rendered, at the request of the General Assembly, was to examine 
a sermon which had been preached *by a minister about to be 
settled in Dunfermline. His subscription to the sermon was, 
* John Knox, with my dead hand but glad heart, praising God 
that of His mercy He leaves such light to His Kirk in this deso- 
lation.' He was so enfeebled that he scarcely expected leaving 
St. Andrew's, but the Queen's faction having abandoned Edin- 
burgh, and his people being wibhful to have him again in their 
midst, he went back to his old dwelling. 

He had not been long there before he heard of the St. Bartho- 
lomew massacre in Paris. The slaughter of Admiral Coligny 
and thousands of Protestants filled him with horror : and being 
assisted to the pulpit, he roused his sinking energies into an 
awful denunciation of the French monarch under whom the 
atrocity had been perpetrated, and desired the French ambas- 
sador, who was present, to tell his master that if he did not repent 
the vengeance of God would never depart from him or his 
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honse. A few ifeeke after tliis great effort, Knox was laid 
aside by sickness which, proved fatal. Notwithstanding the 
BtomiinesB of his life, there was beaatifnl placidity in his death, 
and anch saj^ings as the following fell at intervals from his lips : 
' Come, Lord Jeans ; into Thy hand I commend my spirit. 
Be mercifnl. Lord, to Thy Chnrch, .which Thou hast redeemed. 
Give peace to this afSioted commonwealth. Raise np faithful 
pastors, who will take the charge of Thy Chnrch. Grant ns. Lord, 
the perfect hatred of sin, both by the evidences of Thy wrath, 
and Thy mercy.' When he became speechless, one of hia attend- 
ants requested him if he had peace, to give a sign. He raised 
one of hi^ hands, and fiien all was over. His death took place 
in November, 1572, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. All 
the noblemen in the city and a vast concourse of people attended 
his faneral, and the R^ent Morton aaid, as he stood over his 
grave, ' There lies he who never feared the face of man,' 
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GEORGE BTTCHANAN -was born in tlje pariBt of Kil- 
leam, in the year 1506. The pariah i&in Stirliogahire, 
and presents a rich diversity of pastures, rivulets, foaming linns, 
and pictnresqne coppices. Dnalt Olen and the Cascade of Ash- 
dow are among its romantic features; the waters of the Endrick, 
the Camock, and the Blane give animation to its landscapes 
while it has for prospects the bold ontlines of the Lomond Hills 
and the blue peaks of Argyle and Ferthnhire. The father of 
the great poet-scholar held the farm of Uid Leowenon the Blane, 
and lived in a low cottage thatched withvtraw.. The honee has 
been twice palled down, bat each time the form and dimensions 
of the original were preserved in the new bnilding, and an oak- 
beam is still in the position in which it was when Bachanan wns 
cradled beneath it. Bj the premature death of his father, five 
sons and three danghtera became dependent on his mother, who, 
for the sake of the family, carried on the laboars of the farm 
with man-like enei^. Her maiden name was Heriot, and a 
place she used fpr shielding her flock from the blasts of winter 
IB still known as Heriot's Shiels. George was her third son; and 
probably received his first instmction in the pablio school of 
Killeam. There is a tradition thai in his school-days he planted 
a number of trees near the farm-hoase, and a fine monntain ash 
with which his name was associated flourished to the beginning 
of this century, when it was torn down by a violent storm. 

In 1520 a maternal uncle, who saw in him the promise of 
intellectual power, sent him to the University of Paris. While 
there he not only availed himself of the facilities which were 
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afforded for the study of Greek and Latin, bat also manifested 
the bent o£ his genius in the composition of academic verses. 
When he had been two years in Paris his uncle died, and the 
poverty into which he was suddenly cast was aggravated by 
severe sickness. No longer able to subsist in France, lie returned 
to the lowly homestead on the Blane, shattered in health, and 
saddened by the apparent failure of his purpose to win scholastic 
honours. 

After a year of inactivity he entered the service of the Duke 
of Albany, who had seized the Scottish regency, and broken the 
peace with England. His troops were sent over the border, and 
Buchanan was with them at the siege of Werk Castle. The 
campaign ended in defeat, and the hardships of a soldier's life 
so enfeebled him, that for several months he was scarcely able 
to stir out of bed. Happily he had not again to forego the book 
and the pen for the knapsack and the sword, for in his eighteenth 
year he was enrolled as a student in St. Andrew's University. 
We can imagine the thoughtful youth walking along the beach 
with a Greek or Latin classic in his hand, or standing in friendly 
disputation with a group of scholars at the gate of the college, 
or in the porch of the cathedral. He was ambitious to excel in 
large and accurate learning, and in 1525 took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Two years later he was again in Paris^ working at hig favourite 
studies in the Scottish College in that city. • He had to struggle 
with , difl&culties, which were increased by a suspicion that he 
approved the tenets of Luther, which were at that time gaining 
influence in France, but he succeeded in winning a professorship 
in the College of St. Barbe. The office, however, was one of 
drudgery, poorly rewarded, and he gave a dismal picture of his 
miseries in a Latin poem. But the severities of his academic 
slavery were soon alleviated by Gilbert Kennedy, Earl of Cassilis, 
who lived near the college, and had enlightenment to»perceive 
the abilities and to take pleasure in the conversation of the 
young Scotch professor. The earl engaged him as tutor to hia 
son, whom he taught for five years in France, and then accom- 
panied to Scotland. When his connection with the Cassilis 
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family was diesolved, he thongbt of going back to France, bat 
King James the Fifth requested him to superintend the educa- 
tion of one of his sons. Like most of the learned men of the 
time, he saw plainly the hoUowness and immorality of the Boman 
Catholic system, especially in its monastic institutions. He 
wrote a satire on the Franciscans, who retaliated by representing 
him to the King as bad in morals and unsound in faith. But 
James was not blind to their artifice, and instead of disgracing 
Buchanan, enjoined him, in the presence of his courtiers, to 
renew the attack on the monks. The task, to one indignant at 
the prevailing corruptions, was not difficult ; and the indolence, 
greediness, and sensuality of the cloistered lm)therhood were 
shown in vivid colours and reprehended in trenchant lines. Nor 
was the invective too keen, ftor the humour too biting ; for the 
cowl was used as a cover for unspi^akable vileness, and some of 
those who boasted that they held all the truths which God had 
given to man were so lacking in the first elemehts of religious 
knowledge as to say that Martin Luther was the author of a 
dangerous book called the New Testament. 

But Buchanan soon found that it was easier to provoke than 
to elude the wrath of churchmen, who, however feeble in the 
arena of intellectual contest, were able to resort to persecution 
for the maintenance of their authority. They could not vie 
with him in brilliancy of wit, but they could make him feel the 
power of their hatred. Li 1539 there was a raid on persons 
supposed to have imbibed the poison of Lutheranism.« Five 
were burned at the stake, and many were driven into exile. 
Buchanan was arrested, and imprisoned in St. Andrew's Castle. 
The priests were eager for revenge, and it is said that Cardinal 
Beaton, knowing the King's craving for money, ofPered him a 
large sum as an inducement to hasten the doom of the heretical 
poet. Buchanan heard how his enemies *were intriguing against 
his life, and one night, when his keepers were asleep, ha escaped 
through the window of the chamber in which he ha4 been con. 
fined. Having got safely out of St. Andrew's he travelled south- 
ward, but was molested by the freebooters on the border, and 
endangered by a pestilential jdisease which was raging in the 
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north of England. In London he was protected by Sir John 
Bainsford, whose name he has honoured in one of his poems. 
He applied to Thomas Cromwell, and also to King Henry, for 
suitable employment, but obtained no favour from either. His 
appeal to the King was eloquent and pathetic. ' Look not,' he 
said, ' with an unrelenting countenance upon the humble advances 
of a man whose soul is devoted to your service; one who, a 
beggar, a vagrant, and an exile, has endured every species of 
misfortune which a perfidious world can inflict. A savage host 
of inveterate enemies pursues him, and the palace of his sovereign 
resounds with their menaces. Over mountains covered with 
snow, and valleys flooded with rain, I come a fugitive to the 
Athenian altar of mercy, and, exhausted by calamities, cast 
nayself at your feet.* But Henr/*s heart was as insensible as 
the snow on the mountain shelves to that cry •of genius in ad- 
versity ; and Buchanan, receiving no encouragement in London, 
went to Paris. 

Again his life was in danger, f oi; his deadly enemy Cardinal 
Beaton was then residing in Paris as an ambassador from Scot- 
land. He was in difficulty as to the course he should adopt, 
but Govea, a native of Portugal, invited him to the College of 
Bordeaux, of which he was principal ; and through his interest 
he was appointed to teach the Latin language. While thus 
employed, he sought a new channel for his poetic gifts, writing 
tragedies on Scriptural subjects in the manner of the classic 
dramatists, and also translating some portions of Euripides into 
Latin. When Cardinal Beaton heard that Buchanan was at 
Bordeaux, he sent a letter to the archbishop, requesting him to 
seize the Scotch professor, and deal with him as a heretic deserv- 
ing death. Providentially the letter fell into the hands of some 
one interested in his safety. And he was allowed to continue 
his duties without interference. He was three years in Bordeaux, 
and then left for Paris, where he officiated as regent in the 
College of Cardinal le Moine until 1547. At that date Govea 
accepted the principalship of a university the King of Portugal 
had founded at Coimbra, and invited Buchanan and some of his 
associates to accompany him to the new Seat of learning. While 
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Qovea lived the professors from France were honourably treated, 
but after his death they suffered from Portuguese bigotry. Secret 
calumny was busy with their names, and at length they were 
, charged with crimes against Teligion. Buchanan and two of hi$ 
friends were thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition. They 
were brought to trial, but not confronted by, nor even allowed 
to know the names of their accusers, and though it was im- 
possible to prove them guilty of the crimes with which they 
were charged, they were reproached and reviled as if they had 
been Iscariots or Elymases, and doomed to further detention in 
prison. Buchanan especially was an object of resentment to 
the inquisition, fpr the poem in which he had satirised the 
Scottish monks was remembered against him, and it was. also 
said that he had eaten meat in Lent and had cited Augustine 
as being in opposition to some of the decrees of the Church. 

For nearly eighteen years he was harassed by the inquisitors, 
and was then sent by them to a monastery to receive instruction 
and to be drawn from his errors. While in the monastery he 
began hii^ Latin version of the Psalms, which afterwards was 
commended by learned men in nearly all parts of Europe. It is 
pleasing to think of him as seated under a painted window in 
the refectory, or in a cloister with sunbeams slanting on him 
through orange boughs, and working the deep, melodious thoughts 
of the Judsean singer into the stately Latin versa of which he 
was such a consummate master. Not only did he find in the 
task a relief from the dull and tedious round of monastic life, 
but also an impulse to a more glowing and trustful worship. 
His soul was elevated and expanded as he mused on the lofty 
strains in which David had lauded the name and declared his 
confidence in the truth of God, and Divine glories seemed to 
irradiate his manuscript and his Hebrew psalter. When, for 
some reason of which we have no knowledge, he was set at 
liberty, he wished to return to Paris, but was requested to remain 
in Portugal, and a sum. of money was granted to supply his 
want^ until he should be called to an office worthy of his abilities. 
Having little faith in Portuguese friendliness, he* left the country 
in a Candian ship, which took him to London, whence he sailed to 
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France. Soon after his arrival in Paris lie was appointed regent 
in ttlie College of Bonconrt, bnt in 1555 resigned his charge to 
be domestic tntor to the son of Marshal de Brissac. The marshal 
lived in princely splendour, and thongh he had been more ac- • 
customed to the clash of swords than the quiet of libraries, 
delighted in the society of 'learned men. He saw in Buchanan 
a man of large and varied powers, and treated him with utmost 
respect, not only admitting him to his table, but also giving him 
a seat with his principal* ofl&cers in their councils of war. For 
the latter honour he was indebted to an accidental circumstance. 
He heard a discussion between the marshal and his officers, and 
could not refrain from murmuring his disapproval of the opinions 
supported by the majority. One of thQ generals smiled *at his 
remarks, but the marshal invited him to give free expression to 
his thoughts. He unfolded his plan with such clearness and 
energy as to excite the astonishment of all who sat at the board. 
His suggestions were adopted, an'd events proved their sagacity 
and correctness.* 

Buchanan left the service of the Marshal de Brissac in 
1560, and after a time returned to Scotland. The precise date 
of his return hfts not been ascertained, but he was officiating as 
classical tutor to Queen Mary in 1562. * Mary was at that time 
twenty years old, and was as much distinguished by mental 
accomplishments as by beauty of person. In addition to English, 
which on her lips was bright and musical, she understood French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Latin. When only in her fourteenth year 
she composed, and pronounced before the brilliant court of 
France, a Latin oration, in which she declared the right of her 
sex to the honours of science and literature. Nor was she with- 
out skill in poetry. Some of her French and Latin verses still 
remain to attest the delicacy of her taste and fancy. Buchanan 
read Livy with her every afternoon, and she was so pleased with 
his expositions of the Roman historian, and with the poems he 
composed for her entertainment, that she rewarded him with the 
temporalities of the Abbey of Crossraguel, amounting 'to a 
yearly value of about five hundred pounds in Scotch currency. 

When settled in Scotland, Buchanan, who had long been a 
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Protestant in heart, openly avowed tlie principles of the Reform- 
ation. He had not the intensity of religious feeling wLich 
impelled Knox to his manful and unsparing assault on the 
Papal hierarchy, and enabled him to mould a nation according 
to his Own Presbyterian and Calvinistic pattern ; but on account * 
of his learning and versatile gifts he was regarded as a great 
accession to the strength of the Beformed Church. The Earl of 
Murray, who was then rising to power, was friendly to him, and 
in 1566 nominated him to the principalship of St. Leonard's 
College in St. Andrew's. His office required him 4o give occa- 
sional lectures in theology ; and though we are not told how he 
succeeded as a teacher of revealed truth, there can be little 
doubt* that his lectures, while deficient in unction, would be 
characterised by perspicuous thought and scholarly eloquence. 
He also took part in the weekly meetingsof ministers and learned 
men, when passages of Scripture were read and expounded ; 
and it is related of him that he showed great skill in 'the 
exercise of prophesyiiig.' While in St. Andrew's he won the 
esteem of many of his countrymen, and his judgment was fre- 
quently sought in the settlement of ecclesiastical affairs. Such 
was the confidence in his prudence and ability, that he was chosen 
' moderator of the General Assembly which met at Edinburgh in 
1567. As he sat in the moderator's chair, surrounded by noble 
and gifted men, who truly loved and honoured him, he had cause 
to be thankful to Grod for the change in his condition since the 
days when he fled as a fugitive from the vengeance of Cardinal 
Beaton, and when he was arraigned as a culprit before the Por- 
tuguese inquisitors. 

Buchanan was employed in political as well as ecclesiastical 
aiPairs. Mary Stuart, no longer shining in youthful loveliness 
amid the pageants of Holyrood, had fallen into deep and painful 
humiliation.' The. ancient crown of Scotland was at the feet of 
the infamous Bothwell, and a number of her subjects, indignant 
at her union with the man who had been the prime actor in the 
Damley tragedy, having secured her person on Carberry Hill, 
imprisoned her in Lochleven Castle. Had she been there as a 
royal gftest she would have gazed with delighted eyes on the placid 
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waters of the loch, the shadowy thickets in the Vale of Kinross, 
and the swarded acclivities of the beantifnl Lomonds ; but being a 
prisoniBr, the scenery on which she looked from window and court- 
yard was dreary to her eyes as a barren moor ; and with stately 
memories, and bitter griefs, and wild hopes in her soal, she was 
impatient to struggle back to the throne, from which she had 
been dashed by 'her own folly. Though her queenly glory T«t« 
sadly dimmed, she had still the winsome manners by which she 
could command the most devoted service ; and aided by a youth 
named Douglas, she escaped one night, in a small skiff, from her 
island-prison, and was received by a party of friends, who were 
waiting for her on the beach. In a few days she was at the head 
of a powerful cdiifederacy, but the defeat at Langside was ruinous 
to her party, and she sought refuge in England. 

Queen Elizabeth required Murray, who had been appointed 
regent, to send delegates to the commission she had authorised 
to inquire into the dispute between Mary and hfer people. None 
of his adherents would take the lead in what seemed a hazardous 
task, and he had to attend in person. He was accompanied by 
the Earl of Morton, and also by Buchanan and other eminent 
Scotchmen. The conference was opened in York, but afterwards 
transferred to Westminster. Buchanan wrote in Latin a * Detec- 
tion ' of Mary's actions, which made a deep impression on the 
minds of the commissioners. He has been charged with ingrati- 
tude to Mary in thus presenting her character in dark and 
repulsive aspects, but he does not appear to have received any- 
thing from her beyond what he might justly regard as a recom- 
pense for his services. It is painful to see him bending over his 
desk to write those stem words against the Queen, who, in the 
radiancy of youthful womanhood, was a pupil of ivhom he might 
well have been proud, and whose intonations while reading Livy 
must long have lingered as a sweet music in his ears ; but he 
was only one of a number who, afc the beginning of her reign, 
regarded her with feelings of loyal admiration, yet were compelled 
before the lapse of many years to put themselves, in opposition to 
her on account of her obliquities of conduct. Had she avoided 
cause of scandal, and given more heed to the counsels of Ejiox 
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than to the follies of Bizzio, ' ten tbonsand swords wonld have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened 
her with insnlt/ the hearts of her people wonld have been as 
an impregnable bnlwark around her throne, and every eloquent 
tongue and everj learned pen in broad Scotland would have 
added new splendours to her name. But bj her intrigues and 
indecorous behaviour she forfeited the confidence of those who 
would have been her friends, and n;iade it impossible for them to 
do other than regard her as unfit for sovereignty. 

•Soon after the transactions at Westminster, Murray was shot 
in Linlithgow by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh ; Buchanan not 
only eulogised the regent in verse, but fearing that his death was 
only the beginning of a series of gigantic crimes, addressed a 
letter to the faithful lords, adjuring them to protect the young 
King and the children of Murray from the perils to which they 
seemed exposed. The members of the Privy Council and a number 
of the nobility and gentry having assembled to consider the 
a&irs of the nation, appointed Buchanan to act as one of the 
preceptors of the young King. He was not disposed to relax 
discipline in favour of a royal pupil ; and in after years James 
used to say of a person in his court, that he ever trembled at his 
approach, it minded him so of his pedagogue. One day James 
wanted a sparrow which another boy had caught and tamed, and, 
not able to persuade the boy to give it up, tore it out of his hand 
with such violence as to kill it. When this was reported to 
Buchanan, he struck James sharply on the ear, and told him he 
was a true bird of the bloody nest to which he belonged. An- 
other day James was playing with a boy, and made such a noise 
as to disturb Buchanan while reading. The latter requested 
James to be quiet, but as no attention was paid to the request, 
ha threatened that he would soon use something more forcible 
than words. James, in allusion to a Scottish story which had 
been the theme of a lesson, said he should be glad to see who 
would hell the cat. This was intended as 2^ princely defiance of 
the tutor, but Buchanan threw down his book and inflicted on 
James a chastisement at once sharp and ignominious. 

As James grew up, Buchanan noticed in him a tendency to 
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f^nt fayonrs without dae consideration, and adopted an ingen- 
ious expedient for correcting his condact in that particular. He 
put two papers before him, which he requested him to sign, and 
James, not taking the trouble to read them, wrote his name on 
each. One was a transfer of the royal authority to Buchanan 
for fifteen days. Having left the presence of the Eling, he was 
nuit by one of the courtiers, who saluted him in the usual way, 
btit he Announced himself as sovereign, and began to assume the 
(liMnoanour of royalty. He afterwards acted in the same manner 
before James, who, on expressing surprise, was reminded of his 
rtvsi^naiion of the crown. The King began to think that his 
pnvoptor was deranged, but Buchanan produced the paper^ and 
^ivo •latnos a lecture on the evil of thoughtless assent to petitions. 
«linnoH wns not likely to forget the severities to which he was sub- 
jt't'tinl in l)oyhood, and his large pretensions to authority in Church 
uiul N<A<o increased his repugnance to the memory of one who 
hud Ihhm) a stronuons advocate of the rights of the people; yet 
ho wiiA alwnys ready to praise Buchanan's learning and ability, 
\vhon by so doing his own reputation was advanced. At a dis- 
p\itation hold Wforo the King in Stirling, one of the English 
tlnotoi** oxtolKni the fluency and grace with which he used the 
Lutiu luniT^nv^'* In replying to the compliment he said: 'AH 
tbo world kuows that mv master, Greorge Buchanan, was a great 
iuu>tor it\ \\\\\\ faculty. I follow his pronunciation both of tbe 
l,{^t\n and tho Gnvk, and am sorry that my people of England 
do \\<s\ U\o liko: for certainly their pronunciation utterly spoils 
«l\o v;vjuv of thociii^ two learned languages. But you see all the 
luuxomtv «nd Irt^rne^i men of Scotland express the true aod 
Urtf^No |M\M\unoiatiov, of Ivnh.* When James was in Denmark, 
bo went to s<v Tvoho Uraho at Franienburg, and glancing at a 
js^vttaxt u\ the library ixume^iian>ly recognised it as that of his 
xJn\s\^*^sI |\ix\vj^tv^r. The hich fowhead and stem lips pictured 
^u iho x>«^«vas* wov.Ul rt^r.ur.d him of reproofs and flagellations he 
^^^v\^^si when a K\v, but he was doubtless proud to speak of 
b\x ax*,v\at\ov, wx;h the SK^•:v^Iarly c^nius beloved and honoured 
^> 0,0 ji^vNAt a^<iA-o:-,*,er. Tyc!K> Brahe had been favoured 
\xu^ a K\^,\t;t,;: U:;or trv^ex Bxtehacan in acknowledgment of his 
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work Be Nova Stella, and highly valued the portrait, which 
had been presented to him by Sir Peter Young, ambassador to 
the Danish court. 

In 1570 Buchanan was made Keeper of the Privy Seal, an 
office which entitled him to a seat in Parliament, and enabled 
him to render important service to his country. He was regarded 
by people abroad as having great influence in Scotland. Henry 
of Navarre wrote to him, urging him to instil into the mind of 
the young monarch sentiments favourable to the cause of 
Protestantism. The French Protestants were, wishful for James 
to form a matrimonial alliance with the sister of the King of 
Navarre, and besought Buchanan to promote this scheme. He 
was venerated by learned men on the continent, and Beza, writing 
from Geneva, said : ' My late paraphrase of the Psalms, if it has 
reached your country, will, I hope, inspire you with the design of 
reprinting your own, to the great advantage of the Church : and, 
believe me, it is not so much myself as the whole Church that, 
entreats you to accelerate this scheme. Farewell, exoellent man. 
May the Lord Jesus bless your hoary hairs more and more, and 
long preserve you for our sake I ' 

The work of Buchanan's old age was his History of Scotland, 
part of which was written in the palace of Stirling. We see him 
sitting, hour after hour, endeavouring to give substance to the 
sceptred shadows of a dim antiquity or narrating the stirring 
events of his own time, and then pe<;ing to and fro in meditative 
mood on the battery, from which he could see the silvery windings 
of the Forth, and the long stretch of gorgeous scenery sweeping 
away to the hazy purple of the Trosachs, and the solemn grand- 
eurs of Ben Ledi and Ben Lomond. He might well feel that 
a country presenting such a magnificent platform for the great 
deeds of its heroes was worthy of the last and largest effort of 
his pen. The history, though praised by scholars as a splendid 
contribatioQ to the history of the age, was offensive to King 
James and the high I'oyalists of the time, on account of the un. 
flattering portraiture of Queen Mary and the liberal opinions so 
boldly expressed. In September, 1581, Andrew Melville, James 
Melville, and Buchanan's cousin Thomas, hearing that Ihj 

3)2 
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history was in the press, and that the author was indisposed, went 
on a visit to him in Edinburgh. When they entered his room he 
was giving a lesson in reading to a young man who was in his 
service. * I perceive, sir,' said Andrew Melville, * you are not idle.' 
Better this,' was the reply, * than stealing sheep or sitting idle, 
which is as bad . ' After a brief interview they walked to the print- 
ing-office to inspect the history. They found it in type so far as to 
include the , narrative of Rizzio's death and burial, and being 
alarmed by the uncourtly words in which those incidents were 
narrated, requested the printer to suspend his work until they had 
seen the author. When they returned to Buchanan's house, he' 
was in bed, and' they were told in reply to their friendly inquiries 
that * he was even going the way of welfare.' His cousin mentioned 
the strong language in reference to Rizzio, and intimated a fear 
that it might cause the King to prohibit the book. * Tell me,' said 
Buchanan, * if I have told the truth.' * Yes, sir,' replied his 
kinsman ; * I think so.' * Then,' exclaimed the dying man, * I 
will abide his feud and all his kin's. Pray to God for me, and 
let Him direct all.' 

He spoke to John Davidson, one of the Edinburgh ministers, 
of his reliance for salvation on the blood of Christ ; but could 
not restrain some witty observations on the absurdities of the 
mass. Finding that all the money he possessed would not 
defray the cost of his interment, he ordered his servant to dis- 
tribute it among the poor. On being asked how he was to be 
buried when all his money was given away, he said it was a 
matter about which he was indifferent, and if no one cared 
to bury him, his corpse might be left where it was. He died 
September 28th, 1582, aged seventy-six years and eight months. 
He was interred at the expense of the dity in the Greyfriars* 
churchyard, and many of the citizens showed their affection for 
him by being present-at his funeral. In 1788 a number of gen- 
tlemen combined to honour his memory by rearing a monument 
in Killearn. It is an obelisk, nineteen feet square at the base 
and one hundred and three feet in height. The situation of the 
obelisk is appropriate, for its shadow falls on ground trodden by 
the poet-scholar in his boyhood. 
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III. 

ANDREW Melville was bom on the first day of August. 
1545. His father was proprietor of Baldory, an estate 
'ftboDt B mile from the town of Montrose, and hounded on one 
lide hy the waters of the -South Eak. Though the position of 
rhe .elder Melville, on the ancestral grounds of Baldovy, was one 
of euy dignity, he was not wanting in martial spirit, and fell 
.with, the- flower of Scottish chivalry at the battle of Pinkie. 
Andrew, hia ninth son, was at that time two years old. The 
-widow did not long survive her husband, and the little orphan 
left to the care of his eldest brother, Richard, who had 
sncceeded to the paternal house and lands. Richard's wife 
acted towards her infant brother-in-law with the affection of a 
mother. She had lost two sons, and in after life Andrew 
remembered how tenderly she used to embrace him, and how 
she woold often say, ' Gk>d give me another lad like thee, and 
syne take me to Eis rest ! ' As he was feeble in body, yet yivt^ 
oionH in mind, his brother decided to give him an education 
which wonld qualify him for one of the learned professions, and 
sent him to the grammar school in Montrose. The master was 
repnted one ,of the best teachers of the time, and thoroughly 
gronnded him in Latin. When he had ended his Latin course, 
he entered the G-reek school which had been instituted in 
Montroae by Knox's friend and fellow-labourer, Erskine of Dun, 
and studied two years under the master, Pirare de Marsiliers, a 
.French .Frotwtant. In addition to 0-reek he acquired French, 
which was afterwards of great service to him. In the yeai- 
1569 he went to St. Maiy'i College in St. Andrew's. Lectures 
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were given on Aristotle ; the professors being ignorant of Greek 
availed themselves of a Latin translation, but, to the astonish- 
ment of the university, Melville used the Greek text in his 
studies. His advanced positibn in scholarship was the more 
noticed, as he was diminutive in person, and but a child in ap* 
pearance. John Douglas, the provost of St. Mary's College, and 
rector of the university, showed him great kindness. He fre- 
quently invited him to his chamber, and was so pleased with 
his proficieucy in the learned languages, and his manifestations 
of intellectual power, that, drawing him between his knees, he 
would say to him : * My poor silly,' (or simple) * fatherless and 
motherless boy, it 's ill to wit what God may make of thee yet.* 

Leaving St. Andrew's, with the testimony that he was * the 
best philosopher, poet, and Grecian of any young master in the 
land,' he set sail for France, intending to complete his education 
on the continent. After a voyage prolonged by unfavourable 
weather, he reached Dieppe, and travelled thence to Paris to 
study in its university, which a,t that time was one of the most 
famous in Europe. His principal acquisitions in the university 
were Hebrew and Chaldee, which were taught by distinguished 
oriental scholars. Civil law also engaged his attention ; for 
though he did not intend following the law as a profession, he 
wished to become acquainted with its principles. As there was 
no regular instruction' in legal science in Paris, he removed to 
Poiotiers, where it was systematically expounded. His reputa- 
tion had preceded him ; and on his arrival, though he was only 
twenty-one years old, he was made a regent of St. Marceon's 
College. When he had been about two years in PoictierS) it 
was besieged by Admiral Coligny and the Huguenots. The 
tumult of the siege broke up the university classes, and Melville 
became tutor to the only son of one of the councillors of Parlia- 
ment. His .pupil was making satisfactory progress, when one 
day he found him streaming with blood, and fatally wounded 
by a cannon-ball which had crashed through the house. The 
boy died in his teacher's arms, pronouncing in Greek the words, 
* Master, I have finished my course.' 

When the siege was raised, Melville went to Geneva, to 
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study theology. He had letters of introduction to Beza, who 
was highly pleased with him, and procured for him the Humanity 
professorship in the academy. Beza was professor of divinity, 
and Melville, while enthusiastic in imparting classical lore to his 
scholars, gave deep attention to the prelections of the eminent 
divine. He was also happy in the friendship of Henry Scrym- 
geour, the professor of civil law. Scrymgeour was related to 
the noble Protestant family in which the offices of Royal 
Standard-bearer, and Constable of Dundee were hereditary. 
After acting as secretary to a French ambassador in Italy, and 
assisting the Fuggers of Augsburg in collecting a library of 
rare books and manuscripts, he yielded to the earnest solici- 
tations of Calvin, and settled in G-eneva. As Melville's elder 
brother had man*ied Scrymgeour *s sister, he had a kinsman's 
claim to hospitality, which was readily granted. He was fre- 
quently entertained in Scrymgeour *s lodgings in Geneva, and 
also in his villa in the country, which bore the attractive name 
of *The Violet,' where he had the advantage of his aged 
countryman's learned discourse, and access to a fine accumula- 
tion of literary treasures. 

One night, while he was enjoying the amenities of * The 
Violet,* or looking from his window on the placid lake on which 
the stars imaged their calm glories, the rulers of France were 
perpetrating the gigantic crime known as the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. As a consequence of that massacre, Geneva 
was crowded with Protestant refugees, among whom were 
illustrious scholars, authors, and preachers. The refuge Geneva 
afEorded to the persecuted Huguenots was amply repaid by their 
intellectual gifts, and a later Athens flourished in the shadow of 
the Alps. Melville shared in the benefit which accrued from the 
presence of the leapned Frenchmen in the city. He attended 
the lectures of Hottoman on Roman law, and by personal inter- 
course with other Huguenots was confirmed in his detestation of 
Popery, and his love of Protestant truth and freedom. 

In 1574 Melville was induced to leave G-eneva for Scotland, 
being urged by several friends, and in particular by the then 
aged Buchanan,- to devote his genius and erudition to the 
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service of his native -land. The magistrates of the city, who 
were patrons of the academy, reluctantly granted his request to 
bo allowed to demit his office ; and, in their name, Beza wrote 
to the General Assembly of the Scotch Church, saying that 
Melville was * equally distinguished by his piety and learning, 
and that the Church of Q-eneva could not give a stronger proof 
of affection to her sister Church of Scotld,nd than by suffering 
herself to be bereaved of him, that' his native country might be 
enriched with his gifts.' Thus released, he bade farewell to tha 
fine old city in which his great powers had been so highly ap- 
preciated, and accompanied by two friends travelled through 
France, which was at that time agitated by civil war. * When 
they reacJhed Orleans, Melville was stopped by a soldier, and 
was in considerable 'danger, as travellers from Q-eneva were 
specially obnoxious to the Papal party. But his ready wit 
extricated him ; for the soldier, having ascertained that he was 
a native of Scotland, objected that there was no mass in that 
country :* Fot*5 rCavez pas la messed *No mess!* replied 
Melville in a merry tone ; * no mess, man ! Why, our children 
in Scotland go to mess every day.' On hearing this the soldier 
smiled, and allowed him to pass. With his companions, he 
went on to Paris, and after a public disputation in the Jesuits* 
College, started for London, which he safely reached, and rode 
thence to his brother's house at Baldovy. He spent three 
months in happy quietude with his relatives, and renewed the 
memories of his boyhood as he listened to the murmurs of the 
Esk, or opened the Hebrew Bible he carried at his girdle, under 
the trees which had thrown their shadow over his ancestors. 
Part of his leisure was given to the tuition of his nephew, 
James Melville, who regarded him with filial veneration, and 
was his faithful helper and advocate in his later struggles and 
persecutions. 

The General Assembly of 1574 appointed Melville Principal 
jf the Glasgow University. He entered on the duties of his 
high office with a determination to make the university as 
efficient as those he had known on the continent. He formed 
a class of young men, whose studies be personally directed, in 
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order to qualify them for service as teachers. His course was 
a comprehensive one, including Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
mathematics, natural and moral philosophy, history, and 
theology. 

Though kind to the students, and frequently entertaining 
them at his table, the principal would allow of no trifling with 
the discipline of the university. A. young man named Boyd, 
connected with some of the great families of Scotland, was in a 
class of which James Melville was regent. Presuming on his 
aristocratic name and associations, he was negligent and insub- 
ordinate. The regent remonstrated with him, and warned him 
if he did not conduct himself properly he would be chastised. 
For a time he took heed, but, forgetting the warning, he again 
became unruly, and consequently received a smart applfcation 
of the tawse. Highly indignant that a plebeian teacher should 
dare to lay hands on his noble person, and i*esolved oil revenge, 
he pricked his face with bis writing instruments, and smeared 
it with blood, and then, showing himself to his friends, pre- 
tended that he had been barbarously used. His cousin, Alex- 
ander Cunninghame, who was related to the Earl of Glencairn, 
espoused his cause, and the two waited for the regent one night 
in a churchyard, through which he had to pass on his way to 
the college, with the intention of doing him bodily harm. 
Happily the regent escaped the meditated mischief, and even 
succeeded in disarming Cunninghame. The college authorities ; 
in conjunction with the magistrates of the city, were of opinion 
that the offence was too grave to be passed over without punish- 
ment. They decided that Cunninghame should come to the 
place where he had attempted the outrage, and, barefooted and 
bareheaded, should humble himself before the regent and the 
other heads of the university. Encouraged by his friends, he 
refused to submit ; but Melville obtained an order from the 
Council, then sitting in St. Andrew's, that he must either 
appear- before the university on a certain day, and crave its 
clemency, or be imprisoned in Blackness Castle. It was sug- 
gested to Melville that it might not be well to insist on the 
execution of the order, as oifence would be given to powerful 
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families, and that the affair might even lead to bloodshed. To 
this he replied, * If they would have forgiveness, let them crave 
it humbly, and they shall have it; but ere this preparative 
pass, that we dare not correct our scholars for fear of bangsters 
and clanned gentlemen, they shall have all the blood of my 
body first ! ' On the day appointed Cunninghame and. Boyd, 
attended by between four and five hundred gentlemen in armour, 
appeared in the churchyard. Their intention was to alarm the 
university, and to enable Cunninghame to say that he was present 
at the appointed time, but that there was no one to receive his 
submission. Some of the members of the university hesitated 
about going ; but Melville said, * They that will go with me, 
let them go ; and they that are afraid, let them tarry.' He then 
set otlt, and was followed by the rector, the regents, and the 
students in their red gowns. When they reached the church- 
yard, Cunninghame came forward, and, in a scornful tone, said 
he was there to make submission, if there was any one to 
receive it. * Doubt not of that ; we are ready,' was the stout 
reply of Melville ; and the culprit was compelled to go through 
all the prescribed articles of his confession. The manly bearing 
of the principal awed the crowd of armed gentlemen ; and when 
the submission was completed they quietly dispersed, feeling 
that they would have looked less foolish if they had not listened 
to the wild talk of the two youths. 

While in Glasgow Melville published a volume of poems 
in Latin. It consisted of a paraphrase of part of the book of 
Job and of the Song of Solomon, and some smaller pieces in 
memory of Admiral Coligny and other Protestants who Were 
massacred in France. Perhaps one reason for his choice of 
Latin was that the Scottish vernacular was rude and unmusical ; 
but his thoughts would have been more sure of lasting fame in 
the most barbarous syllables of the north than in the unfrequented 
catacombs of a dead language. 

As if he could not burden himself with too much labour, he 
officiated during the last three years of his residence in Glasgow 
as the minister of Govan, having obtained that parish as an 
adjunct of his post in the university. Pluralities have smce 
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been condemned by the Scotch Church ; but it is due to Melville 
to say that he was a pluralist, not for . private interest, but for 
the public good. His ministrations in Govan, as well as his 
office in the university, brought him into connection with the 
General Assembly, and he took part in important measures of 
ecclesiastical polity. 

At the Reformation the government of the Church was 
settled on a Presbyterian basis; but the bishoprics, though 
shorn of their splendour and diminished in revenue, were re- 
tained. Those who held them had no episcopal authority, and 
appointments were made to them on condition that the greater 
part of the income should be paid to the court or its favourites. 
The men who stooped to receive the titular honours were deri- 
sively called * tulchan bishops,' in allusion to the tulchan, or calf- 
skin stuffed with straw, which was used to cheat the cow into 
giving a free supply of milk. Presbyterianism was rooted in 
the hearts of the Scotch people, and even a nominal episcopacy 
was looked upon as an evil which might swell to the detriment 
of the liberty and discipline of the Church. In the Assembly 
of 1575, Melville, holding the same ecclesiastical principles as 
the great mass of the ministers, burghers, and farmers of Scot- 
land, struck a blow at the calf-skin bishoprics. He was satisfied 
that prelacy had no foundation in the Scriptures, and that its 
adoption as a human expedient had been hurtful rather than 
beneficial to religion. He argued that the words * bishop ' and 
* presbyter ' are interchangeably used in the New Testament, 
and that in the early ages of the Church bishops were parochial, 
and not diocesan. He had witnessed the good effects of Pres- 
byterian parity at Geneva and in France ; he had noticed 
numerous evils springing out of the maintenance of the 
hierarchy in England, and was convinced that the best and 
only effectual way of redressing the grievances that afflicted the 
Church in Scotland was the thorough abolition of prelacy, and 
the authoritative assertion of an equal rank and privilege in 
the pastorate. Melville's speech — of which the above is but a 
faint outline — ^was listened to jby the members of the assembly 
with deep attention, and they at once applied themselves to the 
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consideration of the subject he had introduced. he question 
of a decree against the withered relics of the old Scotch prelacy 
was in agitation for five years. At the As^erably which met in 
Dundee in 1580, it was decided, without a dissenting voice, 
that 'the bishops should demit their pretended office, and be 
allowed no more than the status of Presbyterian ministers. 

Melville also assisted largely in the preparation of the Seoon d 
Book of Discipline, in which the rules of Church government 
"VYere laid down more accurately than in the First, which was 
composed during the haste and excitement of the Reformation. 
The Second Book affirmed the spiritual independence . of the 
Church, distinguished between the functions of teaching — or 
ministerial — elders and ruling elders, defined the powers of the 
several ecclesiastical courts, and declared the right of the people 
to free election of their pastors. The uncompromising Presby- 
terianism of which Melville was the stalwart and fiery champion 
was not pleasing to the government. Morton— at that time 
regent of Scotland — was disposed to keep the bishops in their 
seats, and suggested to their, great opponent the possibility of 
a succession to the Archbishopric of St. Andrew's, if he would 
only give his learning and his logic sor^e other employment than 
that of confuting the claims of episcopacy. Other bribes also 
were offered him ; but it was found that he would not barter his 
principles for secular advantages, extending to the largest favours 
of the courfc. Bribery failing, Morton resorted to intimidation. 
One day, when the Assembly was acting in opposition to his 
will, he sent for Melville to his chamber, and, unable to overcome 
him in argument, said, in a very significant manner, * There will 
never be quietness in this country till half-a-dozen of you be 
hanged or banished the country.* * Tush, sir ! * replied Melville ; 
* threaten your courtiers after that manner. It is the same to 
me whether I rot in the air or in the ground : the earth is the 
Lord's. I have been ready to give my life, where it would not 
have been half so well wared, at the pleasure of my God.' I 
have lived out of your country ten years as well as in it. Lab 
God be glorified ; it will not be in your power to hang or exile 
His truth ! ' The regent knew too well the value of the speaker 
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to tlie common wealth to bang or banisli liim, and be was allowed 
for the time to prosecute his labours in the Church jand the 
university. 

In 1680 Melville was translated from Glasgow to St. Mary's, 
the new college in St. Andrew's, where he taught theology and 
the oriental languages. Certain reforms effected by him in the 
college led to the dismissal of some of the reg^ents. One of 
them, John Caldcleugh, was loud in his resentment, and boasted 
in all companies that he would * hough the new principal,' as 
soon as he could meet with him. One day he broke into Mel- 
ville's chamber, and said in an insolent tone, * Do you know me ? ' 
Melville replied in the negative. * I should be known,' said the 
rude visitor, * as master of this college ; my name is Mr. John 
Caldcleugh.' * Ho ! is this you that will hough me ? ' exclaimed 
the principal, and barring the door, told him that, iebS they were 
alone, he had an opportunity of attempting what he had 
threatened. Melville's coolness subdued Calddeugh's anger, 
and after receiving a severe but not unfriendly lecture, he ax;- 
cepted a bursary, and conducted himself quietly as a student, 
until he was called to a professorship. 

But Melville had to face opponents far more powerful than 
the discarded teacher. When Morton was deprived of th^ re- 
gency, James assumed the government, but, unmindful of the 
counsels of his preceptor, George Buchanan, yielded himself to 
the management of two unworthy favourites, Lennox and Arran. 
The former was from France ; the latter was bom in Scotland. 
Both were destitute of principle, and were eager to aggrandise 
themselves by ministering to the passions of the young Kin^, and 
encouraging him in his meddlesome, despotic tendencies. Not» 
content with drawing honours and emoluments from the state, 
they began to interfere in the affairs of the Church. When 
Boyd, Archbishop of Glasgow, -died, James, disregarding the 
decision of the Assembly against Prelacy, authorised Lennox to 
dispose of the office. Several ministers declined it, but at length 
it was accepted by Robert Montgomery, the minister of Stirling. 
When the Assembly met, Montgomery was charged not to give 
up his pastorate in Stirling, nor to assume the archiepiscopate 
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of Glasgow ; but the injunction was powerless to restrain Lis 
ambition, and though the Glasgow presbytery would not install 
hira, yet, having the authority of the King, he was invested with 
the coveted dignity. By the following Assembly — of which 
Melville was Moderator — ^Montgomery was declared to have 
incurred the penalties of deposition and excommunication ; but 
as he promised not to give further trouble in reference to Glas- 
gow, the sentence was not, at that time, put into force. The 
Assembly, however, had little confidence in him, and directed 
the* presbyteries of Glasgow and Edinburgh to proceed against 
him if he revived his claims to the archbishopric. Urged by 
his own vanity and the solicitations of Lennox, he soon broke 
his promise ; and the sentence which had been held in abeyance 
was pronounced against him from the pulpits of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 

Lennox and Arran were highly indignant, and devised severe 
measures against those who took part in the ecclesiastical de- 
gradation of Montgomery and opposed the restoration of epis- 
copacy in his person. The Church was in such a critical position 
that a special meeting of the Assembly was convened, at which 
it was decided that Melville, with some other members, should 
go to Perth, where the King was then residing, and present to 
him a remonstrance against the late proceedings. When they 
reached Perth, a friendly intimation was given to Melville that 
it would be well for him not to appear at the court, as the 
favourites were so exasperated against him, and might do him 
harm ; but his Luther-like heroism came out in the bold reply, 
* I am not afraid, thank God ! nor feeble-spirited in the cause 
. and message of Christ : come what God pleases to send, our 
commission shall be executed.* On the following day he and 
his friends were admitted to the presence of the King, and 
handed in the remonstrance. When it had been read, Arran, 
looking on the commissioners in a haughty and threatening 
manner, exclaimed, *Who dare subscribe these treasonable 
articles ? ' * We dare,' was the brave response of Melville ; and, 
stepping up to the table, he took a pen and wrote his name, his 
example being followed in order by the other commissioners. 
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Both Arran and Lennox were startled by the courage of the 
ministers, became at once conciliatory, and dismissed them 
peaceably. 

By the movement known as the Raid of Rnthven the King 
was rescued from his two favourites, who were helping him to 
ruin the country. The Earl of Q-owrie and other noblemen drew 
him to Buthven Castle, and intimated to him that he was to be 
held in friendly detention. When he found that he was in effect 
a prisoner he began to weep, but his tears were in vain, and the 
Tutor of Glamis said, * Let him weep on ; better that bairns 
weep, than bearded men.* With the fall of Lennox and Arran 
the government assumed a more dignified aspect, and' the Church 
for a time enjoyed liberty of action. But James, affecting curi- 
osity to see St. Andrew's Castle, was no sooner within its walls 
than he had its gates closed, and was able to defy Gowrie and 
his associates. Arran was restored to power, and the spirit 
which had previously animated the court was again manifested. 
Some expressions which Melville had used in the pulpit were 
distorted and exaggerated by his enemies, and he was charged 
with uttering treasonable speeches. Summoned to appear before 
the Privy Council in Edinburgh, he gave what should have been 
accepted as a sufficient answer to the charge ; but the Council 
was determined to proceed with his trial, notwithstanding his 
demand that the offending sermon should first be adjudicated 
upon by the ecclesiastical courts. While insisting on his 
demand, he unclasped the Hebrew Bible he carried at his girdle, 
and, throwing it on the table, said, * And that ye may see your 
rashness in taking upon you what ye neither can nor ought to 
do, these are my instructions : see if any of you can judge of 
them, or show that I have passed my injunctions.* Arran, 
seeing that the book was written in a strange language, ex- 
claimed, as he handed it to the King, * Sir, he scorns your 
Majesty and the Council.' * No, my lords,* hft replied ; * I scorn 
not, but, with all earnestness and gravity, I stand for the cause 
of Jesus Christ and His Church.* 

His protests were in vain ; and though nothing of a treason- 
able nature could be found in his sermon, he was condemned for 
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declining the judgment of the Council, and questioning its 
powers, and was sentenced to be imprisoned in the castle of 
Edinburgh, and to be further punished in his person and goods 
at his Majesty's pleasure. Having ascertained, through his 
nephew, James Melville, that if he surrendered his liberty he 
would probably be brought from the prison to the scaffold, and 
being also informed that he was not to be confined in Edinburgh, 
but in a foul dungeon in Blackness Castle, kept by one of Arran's 
creatures, he decided on flight, and escaped to Berwick. From 
Berwick he travelled to London, and availed himself of the 
opportunity of visiting Oxford and Cambridge. He was received 
with the honours due to his great renown as a scholar, and was 
delighted with the magnificence and order of the colleges. 
When he had been about a year and eight months in England, 
bis chief enemy, Arran, was overthrown. In the height of his 
power, this vain man was one day striding at the head of his 
retinue, into the Court of Justice in Edinburgh, and was rude 
in manner to an aged and rather poorly-dressed man who stood 
in his way. * Look at me, my lord,* said the man, * I am Oliver 
Sinclair.* He had been as great and pompous in the court of 
James V. as Arran was in the court of the grandson of that 
monarch, but no longer the honoured inmate of palaces, was 
wearing out his life in neglect aiid obscurity. Arran gave no 
heed to that significant warning, and thinking himself secure in 
the King's favour, abated nothing of his haughtiness, until the 
day of retribution came, when, deprived of his earldom and his 
wealth, he had to hide himself in one of the wilds of Ayrshire. 
Misled by a foolish prophecy, and hoping to regain the proud 
position he had once occupied, he left his retreat, but was igno- 
miniously slain, his head was stuck on a lance, and exposed on 
the battlements of Torthorwald tower, and his body left to bo 
mangled by dogs and swine. The overthrow of Arran, which 
was effected by a confederation of nobles, opened the way for 
Melville's return io Scotland. He spent some time in Glasgow, 
and then resumed his labours in St. Andrew's. Henry of JTavarre, 
wishing to secure the friendship of James, sent Du Bartas, the 
French poet, as an ambassador to the Scotch court. James, 
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who tried his best to win poetical honours by writing verse, was 
flattered by the appointment, for he had recently translated the 
JJranie of Du Bartas, and the latter had returned the compli- 
ment by giving a French version of the King's Scottis Poesie. 

Du Bartas, accompanied by the King, visited St. Andrew's, 
one object of the visit being to hear a lecture from Melville. 
Having already given his ordinary lecture, he said he was quite 
unprepared for speaking in the presence of such illustrious audi- 
tors. The excuse, however, was not accepted, and he gave an 
extemporaneous discourse, so learned and eloquent as to satisfy 
all his hearers with the exception of James, who thought him teo 
free in his remarks on episcopacy. The following day Archbishop 
Adamson argued before the King and Du Bartas in favour of 
prelacy and the ecclesiastical supremacy of princes. Melville 
was present, took notes, and announced that he should lectura 
in the afternoon. At the hour appointed the hall was crowded, 
and among the auditors were the King, Du Bartas, and 
Adamson, who, expecting to be attacked, had obtained permission 
fyom his majesty to defend himself. Melville did not mention 
the discourse which had been delivered that morning, but quoted 
from Popish books the arguments which Adamson had advanced, 
and then assailed them * with such inimitable force of reason and 
flood of eloquence, that the bishop was dashed and stricken as 
dumb as the steck he sat upon.' In the evening James asked 
Du Bartas what he thought of the two discourses. He said they 
were both learned, that the bishop's had been elaborately prepared, 
but that the principal had shown that he had a vast store of 
various learning at command. He also added that Melville had 
far more spirit and courage than Adamson. 

In 1590 Melville was invited to attend the coronation of the 
queen consort, Anne of Denmark, which was conducted with 
great pomp in the chapel of Holyrood House. The crown having 
been placed on her majesty's head, Melville rose, and recited a 
Latin poem in honour of the event. The King thanked him for 
it, saying that he had graced the occasion in a manner that neither 
he nor the country could properly requite. James was at that 
time unusually complacent to the Church, and at the following 
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meeting of the Assembly praised God that he was bom at such 
a time and in such a place to be King in such a Kirk — the purest 
Kirk in the world. * The Kirk of Geneva,' he added, * keepeth 
Pasch and Yule. What have thej for them ? — they have no 
institution. As for our neighbour Kirk in England, their service 
is an evil-said mass in English ; thej want nothing of the mass 
but the liftings. I charge you, my good people, ministers, 
doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand to your 
purity ; and I, forsooth, so long as I brook my life and crown, 
shall maintain the same against all deadly.' 

This eulogium was received with enthusiasm by the assembly ; 
but the King was too crooked in his ways for himself and the 
leading ministers to remain long on good terms. On account of 
his seeming indifference to the murder of the Earl of Murray, 
heir of the Good Regent, by the Earl of Huntly, Melville and 
other ministers were deputed by their brethren to remind him 
of his duty. In speaking of the murdered man, they alluded in 
terms of veneration to his father. This displeased the King, 
who aflBrmed that none but seditious and traitorous theologues 
would defend Murray, Knox, and Buchanan. Melville replied 
that they were the men who put the crown upon his head, and 
deserved better treatment, and added, when the King said that 
the crown came to him by succession, and was not given him by 
any man, ' But they were the instruments ; and whosoever in- 
forms your majesty sinistrously of these men neither loves you 
nor the commonwealth.' 

In 1592 it was discovered that certain Popish lords in the 
kingdom were communicating with the Spanish court, urging 
the invasion of Scotland by a Spanish armyj in order to weaken, 
if not to destroy Protestantism, and to raise Popery to its old 
ascendency. Though there was not the slightest doubt as to the 
guilt of the accused lords, James passed over their crime lightly, 
being influenced either by some tortuous policy, or by fear of the 
secret dagger, for he used to say that * Papists were dexterous 
king killers.' Encouraged by such leniency the plotters grew 
bolder in their wickedness ; and in 1596 the Commissioners of the 
Assembly sought a private interview with the King, to exhort 
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him to do what was necessary to vindicate his own honour and 
to insure the safety of the kingdom. It was arranged that 
Melville's nephew, on account of his courteous address, and the 
friendliness of the King towards him, should speak on their be- 
half. He had scarcely opened the subject when the King angrily 
interrupted him, and so continued his interruptions that Melville 
started forward and began to address him in a sharper tone. 
Seeing that the King was unwilling to listen, he tboK hold of 
the sleeve of his gown, and after calling him ' God's silly vassal,' 
went on : * Sir, we will always humbly reverence your majesty in 
public ; but since we have this occasion to be with your majesty in 
private, and since you are brought in extreme danger, both of your 
life and crown, and along with you the country and the Church 

« of God are like to go to wreck, for not telling you the truth and 
giving you faithful counsel, we must discharge our duty, or else 
be traitors both to Christ and you.' He then poured out a torrent 

* of words such as have rarely entered royal ears ; and the King, 
though at first in a blaze of anger at the audacity of a subject in 
grasping his sleeve and calling him ' God's silly vassal,' became 
calm, and promised to accede to the request of the deputation. It 
was not in rude contempt of the kingly office, nor in the spirit 
of democratic insolence, that Melville acted as he did. There 
was not in all Scotland a man more thoroughly loyal, and he 
would have spilt his own heart's blood rather than that harm 
should have come to James ; but he could not see him pursuing 
conduct that was likely to be ruinous to the kingdom without 
raising a warning cry, and his vehemence was but in proportion 
to the danger he foresaw. 

When James ascended the English throne he was more than 
ever intent on his favourite scheme, the establishment of a 
Scottish episcopate. According to the voice of sycophants he 
was the second Solomon, and he embodied his wisdom in what 
he considered, the sublime aphorism, * No bishop, no king.' 
Melville and a number of ministers were summoned to London, 
ostensibly to confer with the king on ecclesiastical affairs, but 
in reality that they might be out of the way while his agents . 
were manipulating the Church courts, and bribing or fright- 
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ening the more pliant preachers into acceptance of prelacy. 
They appeared before the king in Hampton Court, ancj after 
answering several questions in a manner which excited the ad- 
miration of the English nojjility, thought they were free to 
return to Scotland, but were informed that they must wait his 
majesty's pleasure. Their stay was indefinitely prolonged, and 
they were compelled to listen to sermons by dignitaries of the 
Church of England, in glorification of episcopacy and the king's 
prerogative. One of the divines took as his text, * Solomon had 
a vineyard at Baalhamon ; he let out the vineyard unto keepers.' 
The preacher was profuse in compliments to the modem Solo- 
mon, and called on him, as the supreme authority in the Church, 
to overthrow the presbyteries, crying, ' Down, down with them.' 

Melville and his friends were required to attend the royal . 
chapel on St. Michael's Day. The service was so elaborate and 
showy, that a foreigner who was present said, * There is nothing 
of the mass wanting here but the adoration of the host.' On 
the altar were two closed books, two empty cups, and two candle- 
sticks with unlighted candles. Melville witnessed the mummery 
with sorrow and indignation ; and when he returned to his lodg- 
ings wrote a Latin epigram, which was thus rendered in English : 

* Why stand there on the royal altar hie 
Two closed books, blind lights, two basins drie ? 
Doth England hold God's mind and worship close, 
Blind of her sight, and buried in her dross ? 
Doth she, with chapel put in Romish dress, 
The purple cheat religiously express ? * • 

Emissaries of the court obtained the lines, and carried them to 
the King, who made a great show of displeasure, and ordered 
the immediate prosecution of the author. Melville was sum- 
moned before the Privy Council in Whitehall ; and, admitting 
the authorship of the epigram, said he had composed it under 
feelings of grief at seeing such vanities in a Reformed •Church. 
He had not given out a copy, but had intended speaking to the 
king in private, and showing him the lines. He was not con- 
scious that he had committed any crime, and, if he had, he 
ought to be tried for it in his own country. Bancroft, the 
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Arclibisbop of Canterbury, answered tbat be bad been gniltj 
of a bigb misdemeanoar in libelling tbe worsbip of the Church 
of England, and had brought himself within the law of treason. 
Melville was not the man to submit tamely to such talk, and 
exclaimed: *My lords, Andrew Melville was never a traitor. 
But, my lords, there was one Richard Bancroft (let him be 
sought for) who, during the life of the late queen, wrote a 
treatise against his majesty's title to the crown of England; 
and here (taking the book from his pocket), here is the book, 
which was answered by my brother John Davidson/ He went 
on denouncing Bancroft's superstitious ceremonialism and intol- 
erant spirit ; and as he spoke, approached tiearer and nearer to 
the head of the table,* at which Bancroft sat. Still proceeding 
with his fiery oration, he laid hold of Bancroft's lawn sleeves, 
shook them, called them Bomish rags, and said : ' If you are 
author of the book called English ScoUizvng for Geneva Discu 
pUne, then I regard you as the capital enemy of all the Reformed 
Churches in Europe, and as such I will profess myself an enemy 
to you and to your proceedings, to the effusion of the last drop 
of my blood ; and it grieves me that such a man should have 
his majesty's ear, and sit so high in this honourable council.' 

The Council was so astonished at the boldness of the man, 
that it was some time before any one interposed on behalf of the 
primate. At length Bishop Barlow came to his rescue, and 
after a little skirmishing, the trial proceeded. Melville was 
found guilty of scandal, and committed to the custody of Dr. 
Overall, Dean of St. Paul's, until the king's pleasure should be 
known. After some weeks he was again before the Council, 
which decided that he should be committed to the Tower. He 
was formally deprived of his ofiice in St. Andrew's, and though 
for many years his hand and brain and heart had been busy 
in the service of his country, and though he had only written 
an epigram, in which there was not a microscopical sign of 
disaffection to the government of the country, his imprisonment 
was for a time as rigorous as if he had been a common felon. 
No one was allowed to see him but the person who handed the 
food into his cell; and his enemies, as if taking malicious 
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pleasure in curbing tlie activities of his intellect, denied him 
the use of pen, ink, ajid paper. But genius, even in a prison, does 
not forget' its cunning ; and the walls of his cell were afterwards ' 
found covered with verses which he had engraven with the 
tongue of his shoe buckle. When he had been ip the tower about 
ten months, the severities of his imprisonment were mitigated ; a 
more healthful apartment was provided for him, writifag materials 
were no longer prohibited, and he was allowed to see his friends. 

For a time he cherished a hope of returning to Scotland ; 
but that hope failing, he thought of emigrating to America. 
The American project, which came to nothing, appears to have 
been excited by the representations of Sir Walter Baleigh, who 
was also a prisoner in the Tower. If James had consulted the 
true glorj of his reign, he would not have kept the most 
learned of Scotchmen and the most versatile of Englishmen, 
the statesman, soldier, sailor, poet — ' the shepherd of the ocean' 
as Spenser called him, — in prison. But the king, with his 
small pedantries and his affectation of wisdom, was unable to 
appreciate their intellectual opulence, and preferred the wordy 
trifling of courtly preachers, and the perverted ingenuity of 
sycophantic poets, to the massive scholarship of a Melville and 
the magnificent conceptions of a Raleigh. • 

When Melville had been about four years in the Tower, he 
was released at the intercession of the Puke of Bouillon, who 
wished to obtain his services for the University of Sedan. It 
was not without a pang that he embarked fot* France. He was 
going far from the scenes he loved, and never again would he 
wander by his native Esk, or gather crowds of students round 
the chairs which he had dignified by his erudition and eloquence 
in Glasgow and St. Andrew's. Banishment for life was the 
doom written against him ; but in Sedan, where he officiated as 
divinity professor, his heart was as high as in the great years 
when he stood in the front of all the ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional movements in Scotland. One of the letters he wrote 
in Sedan shows that, like John Wesley, he carried much of the 
elasticity of youth into old age. *Am I not threescore and 
eight years old, unto which age none of my fourteen brethren 
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came. And yet I thank God I eat, I drink, I sleep as well as 
I did these thirty years bygone, and better than when I was 
younger — in ipso flore adolescentice, ... I feel, thank God no 
abatement of the alacrity and ardonr of my mind for the propa- 
gation of the tmth. .Neither nse I spectacles now more than 
ever ; yea, I nse none at all, nor ever did, and see now to read 
Hebrew without points, and in the smallest characters. Why 
may I not live to see a changement to the better, when the 
prince shall be informed truly by honest men, or God open his 
eyes and move his heart, to see the pride of stately prelates P' 

In a letter of later date he wrote : * My heart is a Scotch 
heart, and as good or better nor ever it was, both towards 
God and man. The Lord only be praised thereof, to whom 
belongs all glory ! Who can tell when out of this confusion it 
may please Him to draw out some good order, to the comfort of 
His children, and the relief of His servants P Courage, courage, 
brother ! ' To the end of his life, Melville watched eagerly for 
a sign that the morning was about to dawn on the Church for 
which he had so faithfully laboured; but though the night 
seemed to become darker, he was cheered by the hope that God 
would again visit His people, and renew the order and beauty 
which had once made Scotland famous among the Protestants 
of Europe. He died at Sedan, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. No friendly hand wrote down his last words, nor described 
the manner of his death ; but there can be no doubt that he was 
raised above the fear of evil, and gladdened by the presence of 
the Divine Shepherd. He was one of the noblest and bravest 
Scotchmen of the time, and his memory is worthily cherished 
by his countrymen. Much of his life was disturbed by ecclesi- 
astical contention, but in all his conflicts he sought the public good 
in the purity and freedom of the Church. He was often severe in 
speech ; but silken phrases would not have served the cause of 
truth and righteousness in an age when the logic of the sword 
was only just giving place to the force of reason. Though he had 
neither the seraphic piety of Rutherford, nor the serene saintliness 
of Leighton, he was actuated by religious principle and feeling, 
and in all his labours and conflicts sought the glory of God. 
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THE FAITHFUL PASTOR. 




rv. 

JOHN WELSH was bora at Collieton, in the pariah of 
Danscore, about the year 156S. The above pariah is on 
the weateni border of Nitbsdale, Dumfriesahire. On one aide 
of a central glen the ground is steep and rocky, on the othw 
aide it is broken into three vales. Towards the eastern boundary 
the parish is leas mgged, and with the waters of the Nith apark- 
ling by holms and leafy banka, preaenta a aweep of beantifnl 
ace'nery which charmed the aonl of Robert Bnma while he lived 
* on the farmstead of Ellisland, a pleaaant home near a red scaur 
overhanging the river. The lands of Colliston are in the Vale 
of Gleneslin, which is watered by a bright little stream. In 
the apper part of the vale there is a goi^e guarded by two 
square towers, named Bogne and Snndaywell. The latter was 
the atrongbold of John Kirk, who is honoured in tradition, aa 
having sheltered Blackadder and other ministers, who were per- 
eecnted for their fidelity to the Covenant. 

Welsh's father was proprietor of the Colliston estate, and 
having embraced the doctrines tanght hy Knox and the other 
Scottish Reformers, exemplified their power in a devout and 
honourable life. John was educated partly by hts father, and 
partly in the Dnnscore parish school. He was a reckless boy, 
and frequently absented himself from school without the consent 
of hia parents. Not satisfied, it is said, with wanderings on the 
holms of the Nith, and among the rocks of Gleneslin, he fled 
from hia home, and joined himself to a band of disrepntable 
characters, supposed to have been gipsies, who had their haunts 
on the Engli^ border. It is not stated how long he waa with 
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tbem ; but when in rags, and weary of the miseries of a roving 
life, he resolved to return to his father. On his way to Colliston 
he passed through Dumfries, and called on his aunt, Agnes 
Forsyth, to obtain food and clothing, and to ask her to use her 
influence in mitigating his father's i^spleasure. He had only 
been a short time in the house when his father unexpectedly 
arrived ; and his aunt, thinking it best to proceed circuitously 
in disclosing the fact of his return, began by asking if anything 
had been heard about John. * O cruel woman ! ' was the reply 
* how can you mention his name to me ! The first news I expect 
to hear of him is that he has been hanged as a thief.' She 
tried to comfort him by saying that many a profligate boy had 
become a virtuous man ; and after further conversation, brought 
John out of his hiding-place. He came weeping ; and kneeling 
before his father, implored him, for Christ's sake to pardon his 
undutiful behaviour, and also gave many solemn promises that 
henceforth he would be obedient to his parents, and orderly in 
conduct. His father reproached and threatened him ; but his 
own tears and his aunt's importunities at length prevailed, and 
the prodigal was forgiven. 

There was great rejoicing in the household at Colliston 
when, in company with his father, he crossed the old familiar 
threshold, and sat once more in his accustomed place. From 
that time he began to give evidence of a change, and to express 
a desire to dedicate himsell to the work of the Christian ministry. 
After some preparatory studies, he was sent to the Edinburgh 
College, which had been recently founded by James VI., who, 
with all his unkingly follies, took a generous interest in the pro- 
motion of learning in his dominions. Welsh caught the enthu- 
siasm which had been thrown into the new; institution by Bollock, 
the principal, and made good progress in the acquisition of 
Latin, Greek, and theology. A plague, which was fatal to one 
thousand four hundred persons in Edinburgh, dispersed the 
masters and students for eight months; but notwithstandingf 
that interruption, Welsh was able to take the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

Soon after he had completed his college course he was 
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appointed to the pastoral charge df Selkirk. He was five years 
under the age required bj ecclesiastical law, and it is supposed 
that the exception was made in his favour on account of his ma- 
tured pietj, the gravity of his manners, and the wisdom evinced 
in his pulpit discourses. The charge was a difficult one for a 
young man to undertake ; for, in addition to Selkirk, he had to 
act as minister to nearly the whole of the county, and even to 
extend his labours into Roxburghshire. Nor was the breadth 
of the field to be occupied the most serious consideration which 
pressed upon his mind. Many of the people in that part of the 
country still refused to abandon the Popery which had enslaved 
their ancestors, and even those who had been touched by the 
spirit of the Reformation were little more than nominally 
Protestant, retaining Popish usages and superstitions. 

Hence Welsh's work was not so much that of an ordinary 
pastor as of a home missionary grappling with an obstinate 
barbarism, and giving instruction in the first principles of religion. 
Not only did he labour hard on the Sabbath, but also preached 
every day in the week in one or other of the parishes of which 
he had the oversight. Alternately he ministered in Ettnck, 
Buck-Cleugh, in the old church above St. Mary's Lake, and in 
other scenes famous in ballads and romances, and familiar to the 
readers of Scott, Hogg, and Wordsworth. His preaching was 
suited' to the character of the inhabitants of the district, and 
resembled the rousing peal of a trumpet from a stem border-keep, 
rather than the notes of a harp floating softly along a garden 
terrace. Vice was boldly reproved by him, and repentance was 
vehemently urged both in public and private. Sinners were 
always left without excuse, for he exemplified his own counsels 
to his brethren in the ministry : * Let us who are watchmen over 
the house of Israel, with tears and mourning, cry aloud to our 
congregations, and spare not. Le4 us lift up our voices like a 
trumpet, that the deafest and deadest may hear. Let us show 
them their sins and defections, that at least they perish not for 
want of warning, and so their blood be craved at our hands. 
Let us be instant in season and out of season, to preach the 
Word, reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all doctrine and longTSuffer- 
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ing, as we are most gravely charged by the Spirit of GTod. Let 
ns admonish every man, and instruct every man, publicly and 
privately, that we may do our endeavour at the least to present 
every man perfect, as a pure virgin, to Jesus Christ. And if 
they will not hear, let us say to the earth, "Earth ! earth! hear 
the word of the Lord." Let us arise and contend with the 
mountains, and let us make the hills to hear our voice, and take 
them as witnesses against them. And then shall we have this 
comfort in the day of our afflictions, " that we have not kept 
back the word of the holy One.'* And then shall we be a sweet 
smelling savour in Christ, as well in them that perish as in them 
that are saved.' 

When Welsh went to Selkirk no manse was provided for him, 
and he lodged with James Mitchellhill, a burgess of the town. 
He was fond of children, and was very affectionate in manner to 
a little boy belonging to the family, who slept with him. The 
boy grew to manhood, and when his locks were grey with age he 
still venerated the friend of his childhood, and delighted in 
recalling memories of the saintly life it had been his privilege 
to witness. Among other incidents, he used to relate that when 
Welsh went to bed at night he was accustomed to lay a Scotch 
plaid above the bed-clothes, and would frequently arise, and 
throwing the plaid over his shoulders, engage in long and fervent 
prayer. Though Welsh was beloved by those who knew his 
heart and could appreciate his worth, his faithful ministry excited 
the enmity of men who were still Popish in profession or inclina> 
tion. Scott of Headschaw, a proprietor of land in one of the 
parishes of which Welsh was minister, opposed the truth with 
the utmost malignity, and demonstrated his hatred of God's 
servant in an atrocious manner. Welsh had two horses, which 
he used in his visits to the distant hamlets which had been com- 
mitted to his pastoral care.' With savage determination to do 
harm to the minister, Scott obtained access to the animals, and 
so cruelly wounded them that they bled to death. Their owner 
was deeply grieved, and having no better remedy, took witnesses, 
and going to the most public place in the town, solemnly and 
boldly protested against the inhuman act. An aged thorn which 
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^ew in the centre of the bnrgh was long regarded with awe as 
the scene of the brave and pathetic protest. 

The hostility manifested by Scott and others convinced Welsh 
that he would not be able to prosecute his ministry in Selkirk 
and the district with the success he desired, and he accepted a 
call to Kirkcudbright. But however much he may have been 
tried in his Selkirk pastorate, there was one circumstance con- 
nected with it which beneficially affected the whole of his after- 
life. The widow of John Knox had married a gentleman named 
Kerr, who resided at Faldonsyde, a beautiful spot on the bank of 
the Tweed, and not far from Selkirk. In his frequent visits to 
Faldonsyde, Welsh noticed, and became ardently attached to a 
bright young lady, Elizabeth Knox, one of the daughters of the 
B/Cformer. He married her a year or two before he left Selkirk ; 
and, as she blended her father's high spirit with the gentle 
qualities of a gracious womanhood, she helped to inspire her 
husband with the courage necessary for resistance of royal en- 
croachments on the liberties of the Church, and was a solace to 
him in the darkest days of his history. 

Kirkcudbright, Welsh's second pastorate, is a royal burgh 
on the left bank of the Dee. In front, it is washed by the tide 
which flows in from the Solway Frith, and has for background a 
lovely scene of sloping woods. An old castle, massively built 
in the »gothic style, gives an antique air to the town, while the 
modem buildings attest the good taste and ample means of the 
burghers. 

Welsh entered on his labours in Kirkcudbright under un- 
favourable conditions. He was the immediate successor of a 
minister who had been murdered, according to common supposi- 
tion in revenge for having reported the traitorous practices of 
the Popish party in the neighbourhood to a convention of min- 
isters which had been held in Edinburgh. The charge, like that 
of Selkirk, was extensive ; and in addition to the burghal parish, 
included those of Dunrod, Galtway, and Kirkcormok. But he 
was called to labours beyond the bounds of those parishes. The 
General Assembly appointed a ' Commission for the Visitation of 
Kirks/ consisting of ministers, who were to visit those parts of 

F 
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tlie coantry wliich were still spiritually destitute, and to make 
arrangements for supplying them witli presbyterian ordinances. 
Welsh was a member of the commission, and with other ministers, 
helped to carry the Gospel to the farmers and shepherds in the 
secluded dales on the border of Scotland. It would have been 
well if, without interruption, he could have gone on with the 
ministry of the Word, and with the task of evangelising the be- 
nighted districts of his native land. But the meddling, despotic 
temper of King James necessitated his appearance as a champion 
of the rights of the Church. Though James was at that time by 
profession a Presbyterian, he began to act in the spirit of a domi- 
neering episcopacy, and ordered the arrest of a minister named 
Black, for boldness of speech in the pulpit. The Commission of 
the General Assembly held permanent sittings in Edinburgh, for 
the purpose of watching the proceedings of the court against 
Black who was esteemed as ' a man mighty in doctrine, and of 
singular fidelity and diligence in the ministry.' By proclama- 
tions and sound of trumpets at the Market Cross, the membei*s 
of the Commission were charged to return to their homes ; and 
Black was served with a warrant from the King and Privy 
Council, requiring him to banish himself to the north of the 
North Water during his majesty's pleasure. 

The treatment of the commission and of Black excited great 
discontent in the city, but there was no likelihood of a breach of 
the peace. A few days after, a false alarm was raised by a party in 
the court which was intriguing for influence with the King, and 
there was a tumult in the streets. No one was hurt, and in less 
than an hour quiet was restored by the admonitions and persxia* 
sions of the magistrates and ministers. But it suited the policy 
of the King to magnify the crowding and shouting of the people 
into a rebellion against his authority, originating in the disloyal 
influences of the ministerial brotherhood. In pretended fright 
und indignation, James hastened from Holyrood to his palace in 
Linlithgow, leaving behind him a proclamation so imperious in 
tone and severe in threatening as to cause consternation in the 
city. The day after the departure of James, Welsh, being then 
in Edinburgh, was requested by his brethren to preach in the 
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Higli Church. His discoarse was based on the Epistle to the 
angel of the Church in Ephesns, and it is said that he ' bofch 
gravely, wisely, and solidly, in great liberty and freedom of the 
spirit, uttered the counsel and will of God, not; sparing their 
known enormities.' A garbled report of the sermon was carried 
to Linlithgow, and the King gave orders that Welsh should be 
arrested and imprisoned. He escaped from Edinburgh, and a 
messenger was sent to Kirkcudbright, commanding him to appear 
before his majesty and the Lords of Secret Council, to answer 
for his part in the late disturbance, and for his uncourtly speeches 
in the pulpit. Knowing that justice was not to be expected from 
man who had made up their minds to condemn him, he did not 
respond to the summons. It is not known where he secluded 
himself, but it is probable he found a retreat wifch his wife's 
friends in their pleasant home on the Tweed, or at one of the 
farmsteads of his native Gleneslin. When the Council met, he 
was declared an outlaw, and his goods were forfeited to his 
wife's relative, Lord Ochiltree. For some months he was unable 
to prosecute his ministry ; but through the intercession of the 
General Assembly and of Lord Ochiltree, the declaration of out- 
lawry was revoked, and his voice was again heard in Elirkcud- 
bright and the other parishes of which he had charge. 

In 1598 he was drawn into controversy on the Popish question. 
One of his hearers had a conversation with a Papist on the dif- 
ference between the Bomish and Protestant creeds, and the latter 
was so far influenced as to say that if Welsh could prove that 
any had professed the faith of the Heformers before the time of 
Martin Luther, he would renounce the Eoman doctrines and 
ceremonies. The hearer informed Welsh of this, and asked him 
to commit to paper such observations as might be likely to bring 
the Papist to decision in favour of evangelical truth. He com- 
plied with the request, and the paper he wrote, having been sent 
to the person it was intended to instruct and convince, fell into 
the hands of a Popish dignitary, Gilbert Brown, abbot of New 
Abbey, near Kirkcudbright. 

The abbot forwarded to Welsh what was intended to be a 
refutation of his positions, and thus opened the way for a 
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more thorough exposure of Romish errors. *I thought it 
surely the Lord's good providence,' wrote Welsh, * that He has 
brought you into the camp now, and that now by writing you 
have set your foot into the battle, who have been such a sore 
enemy to the Gospel of Jesus Christ in this country of Niths- 
dale and Galloway, and have resisted the preaching of it vehe- 
mently, that it maybe seen that but darkness was your strength, 
and lies the foundation of your religion.' 

Welsh resolved to have an interview with his antagonist, 
and went to New Abbey, taking with him a brother minister 
and a few Protestant gentlemen to be witnesses of what was 
said, and to protect him from the fierce Romanists who lived in 
the neighbourhood of tho abbey. They were shown into the 
abbot's parlour, and after a courteous reception, Welsh stated 
his errand. He had come, he said, to answer some questions 
the abbot had put to him, and to declare his readiness to debate 
with him, in the presence of a fairly selected company, the 
articles in dispute between Romanists and Reformers ; and 
especially those relating to the mass and to the Pope as the 
antichrist of Scripture. The abbot, conscious of his own 
feebleness in argument, declined the debate, and Welsh resorted 
to the pen in reply to the paper which Brown had previously 
written. On account of great pressure of ministerial labour, 
fifteen months elapsed before the work was completed. * By' a 
continual burden,' said Welsh, * of a fourfold teaching every 
week in my ordinary charge, besides others, both private and 
public duties, which not only my own people, but all this desolate 
country craved, I was prevented from giving it that time and 
study which the gravity of such a matter required.' 

The manuscript was forwarded to the abbot, accompanied 
by a letter containing the following challenge : * I wait to see if 
you will answer aught to this my reply. I have set down your 
answer fully, and have answered to every point and argument 
severally. The like now, Maister Gilbert, I desire of you, that 
if ever you are able to put to your hand to make an answer, you 
set down mine word for word, and answer every head and point 
thereof severally, as I have set down yours here ; and show 
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what you grant and what you deny in every head and argument 
as I have done in yours. Otherwise, I will take it for no 
answer, but for a manifest demonstration, that you are con- 
victed in your conscience of the truth of our doctrine and the 
falsehood of your own.' The abbot's slender lance, though 
hung with the gorgeous pennon of the old religion, was no 
match for the broad, two-handed sword wielded by Welsh. 
Tradition and bold assumption failed before the majesty of 
truth, and the treatise was unanswered. Three years later 
Welsh submitted the manuscript to King James, who had ex- 
pressed a wish to see it ; for though loose in conduct, he was 
ambitious to be venerated as a great theologian, and as a skilful 
arbiter in the controversy with Rome. He suggested some cor- 
rections and improvements, and strongly urged the publication 
of the treatise. It came out, with a dedication to the King, in 
1602, and was highly esteemed for its learning and acateness, 
and as being the most complete refutation of the Bomish tenets 
which had appeared in Scotland. 

Welsh was ardent in the prosecution of his pastoral duties, 
and his faithful toil in Kirkcudbright and other parts of his 
wide circuit was not without fruit. Children and young people 
were insti*ucted and confirmed in the truth by his catechetical 
exercises ; the Sabbath was honoured in the church and the 
home as * the bridal of the earth and sky ; ' many Papists, con- 
vinced that they had been deluded by errors, abandoned the 
ritual of Rome for the simpler worship of Presbyterianism ; and 
many Protestants,, who had been satisfied with the name, 
entered into the experience of religion. Some of the men and 
women whose conversion gladdened the heart of Welsh were 
long after members of Samuel Rutherford's congregation in 
Anwoth ; and there can be little doubt that the devout joys of 
that saintly man were often enhanced by their narratives of the 
grace which visited them in the earlier years of their life. For 
a time they had * fair days with Christ in Anwoth ; ' and when 
Rutherford was in banishment in Aberdeen, he wrote to them 
and to their children letters holy and beautiful as if they had 
been penned beneath the unfolded splendour of a seraph's wing. 
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In 1600 Welsh was transferred from Kirkcndbright to Ayr. 
When abont to leave his old for a new field of labour, he met a 
young gentleman, Robert Glendinning, who had just returned 
from a tour on the continent, and was manifesting the pride 
and thoughtlessness of youth in a brave show of scarlet and 
silver lace. Nothing was more unlikely at that time than that 
he would become a Christian minister ; but Welsh, recognising 
good qualities in him, told him that he must abandon his gay 
follies and betake himself to the study of Holy Scripture, and 
added, *You will be my successor at Kirkcudbright.' The 
words were verified ; but the incident is to be regarded rather 
as a proof of Welsh's judgment than as sustaining the claim to 
prophetic gifts once made on his behalf. Glendinning became 
serious, applied himself to careful perusal of the Word of God 
and to researches in theology, and was for many years minister 
of Kirkcudbright, * eminent for grace and gifts, for faithfulness 
and success.' 

Welsh's charge at Ayr was a very important one. The town 
was not only rich in memories of Wish art and other Reformers, 
but was the capital of a province famed for breadth of undulat- 
ing meadows and luxuriant com-lands ; and standing on the 
border of the sea, was a haven for ships and the centre of an 
extensive trade. But notwithstanding the material prosperity 
of Ayr, there was much in the condition of the people to 
cause grief to the servant of Christ. The town was so divided 
into factions, and bloody conflicts were so frequent, that even 
a peaceable man was not safe when walking along the streets. 
One of the first efforts of Welsh was to put an end to those 
unseemly frays. At the beginning of a disturbance he rushed 
among the combatants so as to cause them to lower the weapons 
with which they were about to assail each other. Having 
silenced the brawl, he drew the people to a table which he had 
caused to be carried into the street, and to be spread for a peace- 
able meal. Standing at the head of the table he first offered 
prayer, and then persuaded the men to eat together in token of 
reconciliation. When that was done, he concluded by singing 
a Psalm, and Hot seldom those who had met in deadly enmity 
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parted as friends. The task lie undertook was not an easy one, 
but bj perseverance be succeeded in breaking np the factions, 
and in giving order and quiet to the town. 

Another effort he made was to promote a more careful observ« 
ance of tlie Sabbath, which the people had only regarded as a 
holiday, practising archery and other games after the services 
in the church. Crowds of parishioners used to gather on the 
grounds of Mowat of Busby, about eight miles from J^jv, for 
out-door sports. Welsh vainly remonstrated with the proprietor 
for allowing such a desecration of the Sabbath on his lands. 
As mild words were of no avail, Welsh met him one day at the 
gate of his house, and solemnly reminded him that God would 
not prosper those who dishonoured His own institution, and 
might take from him the property which he abused. The man 
gave no heed to the warning ; but being afterwards reduced in 
circumstances, and compelled to sell his land for debt, lamented 
before his wife and children that he had not listened to the 
counsel and admonition of a true if stem friend. Welsh's coU 
league and senior in the ministry, John Porterfield, was a kindly 
man, but did not evince much sanctity of character. When 
the afternoon service was over he mingled with the people on 
the archery ground, and encouraged their improprieties by his 
presence and example. Welsh, animated by far different 
thoughts, usually spent some time with two godly laymen in 
conversation and prayer ; and to draw Porterfield into a better 
course, affectionately invited him to join the company. He 
could not well refuse the invitation, and, under the influence of 
his devout friends, became more consistent than he bad hitherto 
been. 

Welsh was emphatically a man of prayer, and frequently 
retired to his garden or to the church, where, free from inter- 
ruption, he knelt in long and impassioned intercession for his 
parishioners, and for the ministers and people of all the churches 
in the land. He was also accustomed to rise in the night and 
to go into an adjoining room for prayer. One night he was 
engaged in prayer for such a length of time, that his wife, fear- 
ing he would take cold, was constrained to rise and go to him. 
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Listening outside the room she heard him say, * Lord, wilt Thou 
not grant me Scotland ? ' and then after a pause, * Enough, Lord 
enough.' Being pressed by her as to the meaning of the last 
saying, he showed himself somewhat displeased by her curiosity, 
but told her he had been wrestling with the Lord for Scotland, 
and found that there was a sad time at hand, but that the Lord 
would be gracious to a remnant. 

Careful study and importunate prayer made Welsh a power- 
ful preacher. His sermons were not arid and dreary as a long 
stretch of desert sand, but were characterised by glowing luxuri- 
ance, such as was presented to him when in calm evenings he 
walked along the bank of the Ayr to Ballochmyle, and saw the 
grass, the wild flowers, the wings of the nest^-going birds, the 
rippling waters, and the hanging woods bathed in the crimson of 
a gorgeous sunset. 

In addition to his labours on the Sabbath, he preached twice 
on the week day. He spoke the truth with simplicity, with 
impressiveness, and often with tears. His matter and delivery 
being so good, he was widely famed as a pulpit orator, and his 
services were frequently solicited by other congregations. Though 
bold as a lion in confronting vice and falsehood, he had a grave 
sense of the responsibilities of his office, and at times was in such 
agitation that he would tell the elders who were with him in the 
vestry that he was afraid to go into the pulpit, and would call 
on one or more of them to pray that he might be aided by the 
Holy Spirit. 

In 1604 a plague broke out in the eastern parts of Scotland, 
and slowly travelled towards Ayr. The people were in conster- 
nation as the pest came nearer and nearer the town. Welsh 
improved the visitation as a solemn motive to repentance. * As 
the ark of Noah,' he declared, * was an example and preacher of 
repentance to the Jews, even so the pest in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh and in other parts of the land is now a preacher good 
enough to you, for it cries, " Repent, repent, or else it shall be so 
with you as it was with them." Now, therefore, seeing you have 
so many means of repentance offered to you and so many preachers 
proclaiming repentance in your ears, I beseech you, my dear 
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hearers, delay no longer, but return to the Lord in time, before 
the judgment overtake you.' Ayr was at that time a walled 
town, and the only access to it was by the ancient bridge, which 
Robert Bums has represented as saying to the new bridge, ' I '11 
be a brig when ye 're a shapeless cairn.* A patrol was placed at 
the bridge to prevent persons passing who might be likely to 
carry infection into the town. Two pedlars on horseback, with 
packs of goods for sale, desired* admission, and at the same time 
presented a clean bill of health from the place in which they had 
last carried on trade. The patrol insisted that they should wait 
until the magistrate decided whether they should be admitted 
or* turned back. The magistrate left the determination with 
Welsh, who, on arriving at the spot, uncovered his head, and 
raising his eyes to heaven, silently prayed to be directed to a 
Tight conclusion. After thus invoking the guidance of God, he 
turned to the magistrate and said, *" Bailie, cause these men to 
put on their packs again and be gone ; for if God be in heaven 
the plague is in these packs.' The men went away, and travel- 
ling to the village of Cumnock, about fifteen miles from Ayr, 
obtained permission from its inhabitants to expose their goods 
for sale. Immediately the plague broke out in the village, and 
was so fatal that the living could scarcely bury the dead. Much 
was made of this incident, as proving Welsh's possession of 
supernatural powers, but the truer verdict is tha*t the decision 
was simply that of a man whose natural sagacity was brightened 
and strengthened by deep communion with God. 

Welsh would have thought himself happy in being able to 
continue his ministry in Ayr to the end of his days ; but the 
hand of persecution drove him into exile. Though he had 
neither the learning nor the genius of Andrew Melville, he was 
likeminded with him in opposition to the prelatical form of 
Church government which King James endeavoured to force 
upon Scotland. To him episcopacy, though Protestant in name, 
was but disguised Popery, and he would rather have gone to 
the scaffold than have acknowledged authority in a bishop. He 
had no wish to incur, but was not afraid of the King's displea- 
sure, and spoke against the Scottish hierarchy in words which. 
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if rugged and uncourily, were called fortli by real danger, not 
only to the prerogatives of the General Assembly, but also, as he 
considered, to the religion of the land. A Church based on a 
prelatical platform was to his mind little better than no Church. 
He held that * it could not be from heaven ; its lordly titles were 
expressly prohibited by Christ, who said to His disciples, " Ye 
shall not be called such ; but whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister." It wanted the distinctive charac- 
ter of the true Church spoken of in the Apocalypse under the 
emblem of a woman clothed with the sun, but persecuted in the 
wilderness. It possessed that of the beast which spake blas- 
phemies against God and made war with the saints. And it 
stood condemned by the King and the nobility, who had sworn 
the national covenant.' But Welsh knew that his protest was 
not likely to change or modify the purpose of James to assimilate 
the Church of the northern, to that of the southern kingdom. He 
was aware that, disliking Presbyterian ism on political grounds, 
and with obsequious bishops crowding around his throne, James 
would use all his power and all his craft to bring the Scotch 
Church into conformity to the English model. Moreover, there 
were vain, ambitious ministers in Scotland, who were too ready 
to grasp at even the shadow of a mitre, and to accept the dis- 
honoured titles of the old Popish bishops. 

Welsh foresaw a time of trial for faithful men, and said to 
his people : * Prepare you for crosses, you cannot tell how soon 
they will come ; for I am thinking there is something to follow 
on the back of this, that stars are falling from heaven to the 
earth, and that these golden apples are offered to miiiisters, and 
men are become earthly-minded that were wont to be capable of 
spiritual things. As the Lord lives, I think there must be a 
fiery trial to follow thereon — a sword which will be drunk with 
blood. Surely I look for the judgment of God to fall on the 
carcases of these men that are stealing in corruption in the 
Church, for to make us fall away from the true religion of God. 
Therefore God shall make them examples to others to beware of 
meddling again with the glorious Kirk at any time hereafter. 
Nevertheless, if we can fast and mourn, and turn unfeignedly to 
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our God, it may be, I say, tliat God may grant ns peace for our 
days.' 

An endeavour to uphold the rights of the General Assembly 
brought Welsh into trouble with the government. The General 
Assembly which met in Edinburgh in November, 1602, decided, 
with the concurrence of the King, that its next meeting should 
be in Aberdeen, on the first Tuesday of July, 1604. Three weeks 
before that day the meeting was prorogued by royal authority 
to the last Tuesday of July, and a little later, was altogether 
forbidden. Notwithstanding the King's letter of prohibition, 
representatives of some of the presbyteries, determined to assert 
the freedom of the Assembly, went to Aberdeen in the beginning 
of July. When the meeting had been constituted by prayer, 
Sir Alexander Straiten, the King's commissioner in Church 
affairs, sat down with the members, and handed to them a letter 
from the Privy Council, addressed, as if recognising the lawful- 
ness of their procedure, * To our Trusty Friends, the Brethren of 
the Ministry, convened at their Assembly in Aberdeen.* The 
letter advised that they should separate without transacting any 
business, and without naming any place or date for another 
Assembly. Though the ministers were willing to dissolve, they 
urged the King's commissioner to signify the place and day for 
the next Assembly, and on his i*efusal, they resolved that it 
should be held in Aberdeen on 'the last Tuesday of the following 
September. When they had completed this arrangement, the 
Commissioner caused a messenger-at-arms to charge them to 
depart under threat of severe penalty. After consultation, they 
declared their readiness to obey the charge, and the meeting was 
ended with prayer. By an artifice of the court party, Welsh 
and the other representatives from the south did not arrive in 
Aberdeen until the Assembly was closed. They met, however, 
with the ministers who had remained in the town, and the 
moderator delivered to Welsh a copy of- the minutes which had 
been taken in the Assembly. Welsh, with the paper in his hand, 
went at the head of the brethren who had accompanied him from 
the south * to the place where the Assembly was holden, and 
took note and instrument that they had come, according to their 
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commissions, to have kept the Assembly with their brethren ; 
bat finding it dissolved before their coming, and having received 
a jnst cop7 of the proceedings thereof, snbscribed lawfully by 
the moderator and clerk, they, for fulfilling of their commissions, 
protested and took instruments, that they in their own names, 
and in the names of those that did send them, ratified and 
approved the whole proceedings of the said Assembly.' 

Welsh knew that his action would bring upon him the wrath 
of those in authority, and returning home, preached on the two 
following Sabbaths with unusaal solemnity and pathos, and 
intimated to his people a probability of his ministry soon coming 
to a close. On the 23rd of July a king's messenger appeared to 
snmmon him before the Privy Council in Edinburgh. Though 
his heart was sad at the prospect of separation from his family 
and his flock, when the church bell tolled for the usual week- 
day service he went to the church, in which an unusually large 
congregation had gathered, and delivered a sermon containing 
thrilling appeals to the unconverted, and touching exhortations 
and encouragements to those who had taken Christ as their life 
and salvation. It was the last time his voice was heard from 
the pulpit, and after sorrowf al farewells he started for Edinburgh. 
Declining on legal grounds to answer the questions of the 
Council, he was cast into the tolbooth, and condacted thence 
to Blackness Castle, which still shadows its antique roof and 
grim outworks in the waters of the Forth. Other ministers who 
had been concerned in the Aberdeen Assembly were also im- 
prisoned in the Castle, and though of blameless life, were treated 
with as much harshness and contempt as if they had been con- 
victed malefactors. 

Welsh was not always kept in the same part of the castle, 
but there is still a dungeon in which, according to tradition^ he 
was confined. The tradition, however, is unreliable, for the dun- 
geon, which has a floor of shelving rock, and is faintly lighted 
by a narrow window, is so chill and gloomy, that it is scarcely 
likely that the enemies of Welsh would be so barbarous as \.o 
confine him in it, unless for a very brief time. Still he was 
locked up like a felon in solitary confinement, and was not 
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allowed to receive the visits of his friends. Bat if jailers were 
stem, there were kindly hearts to sympathise with him as a 
faithfnl minister unjustly persecuted. Elizabeth Melville, Lady 
Culross, lived on a lofty bank of the Forth, commanding, not 
only a noble sweep of the river, with the beautiful scenery slop- 
ing down to its waters, but also on clear days a view of Black- 
ness Castle. As she looked on the old fortress she thought of 
the good pastor from Ayr imprisoned within its grey walls, and 
penned a letter to him in verse. The poem has not much literary 
merit, but to the lone prisoner it was as if a lark darting from 
the blue heavens had rolled a wave of melody into his cell. 

* My dear brother, with courage bear the cross ; 
Joy shall be joined with all thy sorrows here ; 
High is thy hope ; disdain this earthly dross ; 
Soon shall you see tiie wished day appear. 

Now it is dark, the sky cannot be clear ; 

After the clouds, it shall be calm anon ; 
Wait on His will, whose blood hath bought thee dear ; 

Extol His name though outward joys be gone. • 

Look to the Lord, thou art not left alone ; 

Since He is thine, what pleasure canst thou take I 
He is at hand, and hears thy every groan ; 

End out thy fight, and suffer for His sake. 

A sight most bright thy soul shall shortly see. 
When store of gloir thy rich reward shall be.' 

As the imprisoned ministers denied the right of the Council to 
pronounce judgment on their cause, and demanded that it should 
be submitted to the General Assembly, the King determined to 
have them tried for high treason* Early in the morning on the 
10th of January, 1606, they were aroused by the sound of a 
trumpet, and the tramp of horses, a party of the King's guard 
having come to convey them to their trial at Linlithgow. When 
Welsh heard the noise, he sprang out of bed, and cried, * Courage 
now, brethren ! let us sing the eleventh Psalm.' In the dark, 
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or witli the flicker of a feeble lamp on their faces, they raised 
their hearts in the strain : ' The Lord is in His holy temple, the 
Lord's throne is in heaven : His eyes behold, His eyelids try, 
the children of men, The Lord trieth the righteous ; but the 
wicked and him that loveth violence His soul hateth.' After 
singing they prayed, and without being allowed time for break- 
fast, were hurried along the road to Linlithgow. They were 
taken to the palace, now a ruin, but them royally magnificent in 
gateway and tower, and forming with its park and embowered 
loch the most delightful haunt of the old Scottish sovereigns. 
The Earl and Countess of Linlithgow, who were residing at the 
palace, gave the brethren a kindly reception, and entertained 
them in a manner which contrasted pleasantly with the privation 
and hard usage to which they had been accustomed in Black- 
ness. They were tried in the town-house, and were surrounded 
by soldiers as they stood at the bar. Earls, barons, knights, 
the great officials of the land, were present, but though the 
court was stately it manifested an unworthy bias against the 
prisoners. After the trial, in which nothing could be proved 
against them, but their declinature of secular authority in 
matters belonging to the spiritual sphere, the Lord Advocate 
told the jury that if they did not bring in a verdict of guilty 
he should protest against them for wilful error, and that their 
lands, goods, and lives would be forfeited to the crown. Welsh 
and Forbes, one of the other ministers, addressed the jury with 
great solemnity and impressiveness ; but threats and intrigues 
prevailed, and the prisoners were declared guilty by a majority 
of nine to six. When the verdict was given in, one of the jury- 
men, Livingstone of Dunnipace, said that ' he not only acquitted 
the prisoners of treason, but owned them to be honest ministers 
of Christ, and good subjects of the King.' The court referred 
the sentence to his majesty's pleasure, and ordered that on the 
following day the ministers should be taken back to their old 
quarters on the Forth. Welsh, with his brethren, was liable to 
the sentence of death, but was raised to lofty heroism by the 
assurance of his Saviour's love. In tlie dim light of his cell he 
wrote a letter to Lilias Graham, Countess of Wigton, through 
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which he ponred a stream of thought and feeling beautiful as 
the river which glides past the stern masonry of Blackness, 
when it shows the leafy grace of birch and hazel in its bright 
waters, or flashes from winding to winding with the changeful 
hues of a calm sunset. The following, though but part of the 
letter will give an idea of its richness of Scriptural sentiment 
and diction : 

' My desire to remain here is not great, knowing that so long 
as I am in this house of clay, I am absent from God : and if it 
were dissolved, I look for a building not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. In this I groan, desiring to be clothed 
upon with my house which is in heaven, if so be that being 
clothed, I shall not be found naked. For I that am within 
this tabernacle do often groan and sigh within myself, being 
oftentimes burdened; not that I would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life. I 
long to eat of the fruit of the tree which is planted in the midst 
of the paradise of God ; and to drink of the pure river, clear as 
crystal, that runs through the streets of the New Jerusalem. I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth, and though after my skin, worms 
destroy my body, yet in my flesh shall I see God ; whom I shall 
see for mjself, and not another for me ; and my eyes shall 
behold Him, though my reins be consumed within me. I long 
to be refreshed with the souls of them that are under the altar, 
who werQ slain for the Word of God, and the testimony which 
they held ; and to have those long white robes given me, that I 
may walk in white raiment with those glorious saints who have 
washed their garments, and have made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. Why should I think it a strange thing to be 
removed from this place to that wherein my hope, my joy, my 
crown, my Elder Brother, my Head, my Father, my Comforter, 
and all the glorified saints are ; and where the song of Moses 
and the Lamb is sung joyfully ; where we shall not be compelled 
to sit by the rivers of Babylon, and to hang up our harps on 
willow trees, but shall take them up and sing the now halle- 
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Injah, Blessing, honour, glory, and power to Him that sits upon 
the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and ever ? What is there 
under the old vault of the heavens, and in this old worn earth, 
which is under the bondage of corruption, groaning and travail- 
ing in pain, and looking, waiting, and longing for the redemp- 
tion of the sons of God ? What is there, I say, that should 
make me desire to remain here ? I expect that new heaven and 
that new earth wherein righteousness dwelleth, wherein I shall 
rest for evermore. I look to get entry into the New Jerusalem 
at one of those twelve gates whereupon are written the names 
of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel. I know that 
Christ Jesus hath prepared them for me. Why may I not, 
then, with boldness in His blood, step into that glory where my 
Head and my Lord hath gone before me ? ' 

After the lapse of eight months from their trial, the King 
sentenced the imprisoned ministers to banishment for life from 
his dominions. On the 7th of November, 1606, Welsh and his 
companions embarked at Leith for France ; and though they 
went on board the ship at two o'clock in the morning, a great 
company assembled to bid them farewell. Welsh exhorted the 
people to constancy in the faith of Christ, and the other minis- 
ters did the same. At length the vessel glided away, and the 
tearful multitude listened, in silence broken only by sobs, while, 
the exiles, as they stood together on the deck, sang the twenty- 
third Psalm. On arriving in France, Welsh began to learn the 
language of the country, and it is said that iji fourteen weeks 
he was able to address a French congregation. He was wel- 
comed by the Reformed Church, and was appointed to a pas- 
torate first in Jonsac, then in Nerac, and finally in St. Jean 
d'Angely. 

In May, 1621, Louis XIII. besieged the latter town, and 
compelled it to capitulate. The king spent some days in the 
town, and on the Sabbath, Welsh, notwithstanding the warn- 
ings of his friends, insisted on conducting service as usual. 
Louis had him apprehended in the church, and sternly demanded 
of him how he dared to preach heresy so near his person. 
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* Sire,' was the bold reply, * if yon did right, yon yonrself wonld 
come and hear me preach, and yon wonld make all France hear 
me likewise ; for I preach not as those men whom yon are accns- 
tomed to hear. My preaching differs from theirs in these two 
points : First, I preach that yon mnst be saved by the death 
and merits of Jesns Christ, and not yonr own ; and I am snre 
yonr own conscience tells yon that yonr good works will never 
meclt heaven for yon. Next, I preach that as yon are king of 
France, yon are nnder the anthority and command of no man on 
earth. Those men whom yon nsnally hear subject yon to the 
Pope of Rome, which I will never do.' 

The king was pleased with what Welsh advanced as to his 
independence of the popiadom, and said, ' Well, well, yon shall 
be my minister,' at the same time expressing reverence for him 
by calling him 'father.' When the king issued a decree for the 
fortifications of St. Jean d'Angely to be destroyed, and its privi- 
leges as a Protestant city to be abolished, he ordered the com- 
manding officer to show great kindness to 'his minister,' to 
place sentinels at his door, and to provide wagons to <convey 
himself and family to Rochelle, if they wished to go there. 

Welsh spent some time in Rochelle, and then went to Holland ; 
bnt his health was so broken by his imprisonment in Scotland 
and his labours in France, that the physician told him that he 
could only hope for recovery by again breathing his native air. 
He dare not return without the permission of James, whose reply 
to his earnest entreaty was, that if he chose he might come to 
London * to be dealt with.' He came over, and his wife's relations 
besought the Eling to allow him to go to Scotland. Not succeed- 
ing in their attempt, they obtained for Mrs. Welsh an introduc- 
tion to his majesty. James asked, * Who was her father.' ' * John 
Knox,' was the reply. * Knox and Welsh,' exclaimed the King ; 
' the devil never made sic a match as that.' ' It 's right like, sir,' 
said Mrs. Welsh, * for we never asked his advice.' The King 
then inquired how many children her father had Ipft, and 
whether they were lads or lasses. * Three,* was the answer, 

* and they were all lassies.*" * God be thanked ! ' responded 
James, lifting up both his hands ; ' for if they had been three 
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* Sire,* was the bold reply, * if yon did right, you yonrself would 
come and hear me preach, and you would make all France hear 
me likewise ; for I preach not as those men whom you are accus- 
tomed to hear. My preaching differs from theirs in these two 
points : First, I preach that you must be saved by the death 
and merits of Jesus Christ, and not your own ; and I am sure 
your own conscience tells you that your good works will neyer 
me£it heayen for you. Next, I preach that as you are king of 
France, you are under the authority and command of no man on 
earth. Those men whom you usually hear subject you to the 
Pope of Bome, which I will never do.' 

The king was pleased with what Welsh advanced as to his 
independence of the popisdom, and said, * Well, well, you shall 
be my minister,' at the same time expressing reverence for him 
by calling him * father.' When the king issued a decree for the 
fortifications of St. Jean d' Ang^ly to be destroyed, and its privi- 
leges as a Protestant city to be abolished, he ordered the com- 
manding officer to show great kindness to 'his minister,' to 
place sentinels at his door, and to provide wagons to •convey 
himself and family to Rochelle, if they wished to go there. 

Welsh spent some time in Rochelle, and then went to Holland ; 
but his health was so broken by his imprisonment in Scotland 
and his labours in France, that the physician told him that he 
could only hope for recovery by again breathing his native air. 
He dare not return without the permission of James, whose reply 
to his earnest entreaty was, that if he chose he might come to 
London ' to be dealt with.' He came over, and his wife's relations 
besought the King to allow him to go to Scotland. Not succeed- 
ing in their attempt, they obtained for Mrs. Welsh an introduc- 
tion to his majesty. James asked, * Who was her father.' ' * John 
Knox,' was the reply. * Knox and Welsh,' exclaimed the King ; 
' the devil never made sic a match as that.' ' It 's right like, sir,' 
said Mrs. Welsh, * for we never asked his advice.' The King 
then inquired how many children her father had l,eft, and 
whether they were lads or lasses. * Three,* was the answer, 

* and they were all lassies.*" * God be thanked ! * responded 
James, lifting up both his hands ; ' for if they had been three 
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JOHN WELSH. 81 

* Sire,* was the bold reply, * if you did right, you yourself would 
come and hear me preach, and you would make all France hear 
me likewise ; for I preach not as those men whom you are accus- 
tomed to hear. My preaching differs from theirs in these two 
points : First, I preach that you must be saved by the death 
and merits of Jesus Christ, and not your own ; and I am sure 
your own conscience tells you that your good works will never 
merit heaven for you. Next, I preach that as you are king of 
France, you are under the authority and command of no man on 
earth. Those men whom you usually hear subject you to the 
Pope of Rome, which I will never do.' 

The king was pleased with what Welsh advanced as to his 
independence of the popedom, and said, * Well, well, you shall 
be my minister,' at the same time expressing reverence for him 
by calling him * father.' When the king issued a decree for the 
fortifications of St. Jean d'Ang^ly to be destroyed, and its privi- 
leges as a Protestant city to be abolished, he ordered the com- 
manding officer to show great kindness to 'his minister,' to 
place sentinels at his door, and to provide wagons to •convey 
himself and family to Rochelle, if they wished to go there. 

Welsh spent some time in Rochelle, and then went to Holland ; 
but his health was so broken by his imprisonment in Scotland 
and his labours in France, that the physician told him that he 
could only hope for recovery by again breathing his native air. 
He dare not return without the permission of James, whose reply 
to his earnest entreaty was, that if he chose he might come to 
London * to be dealt with.' He came over, and his wife's relations 
besought the King to allow him to go to Scotland. Not succeed- 
ing in their attempt, they obtained for Mrs. Welsh an introduc- 
tion to his majesty. James asked, * Who was her father.' ' * John 
Knox,' was the reply. * Knox and Welsh,' exclaimed the King ; 

* the devil never made sic a match as that.' ' It 's right like, sir,' 
said Mrs. Welsh, * for we never asked his advice.' The King 
then inquired how many children her father had Ipft, and 
whether they were lads or lasses. 'Three,* was the answer, 

* and they were all lassies.'' * God be thanked ! * responded 
James, lifting up both his hands ; ' for if they had been three 
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* Sire,* was the bold reply, * if yon did right, you yonrself would 
come and hear me preach, and you would make all France hear 
me likewise ; for I preach not as those men whom you are accus- 
tomed to hear. My preaching differs from theirs in these two 
points : First, I preach that you must be saved by the death 
and merits of Jesus Christ, and not your own ; and I am sure 
your own conscience tells you that your good works will never 
rneut heaven for you. Next, I preach that as you are king of 
France, you are under the authority and command of no man on 
earth. Those men whom you usually hear subject you to the 
Pope of Rome, which I will never do.' 

The king was pleased with what Welsh advanced as to his 
independence of the popiadom, and said, * Well, well, you shall 
be my minister,' at the same time expressing reverence for him 
by calling him * father.' When the king issued a decree for the 
fortifications of St. Jean d' Ang^ly to be destroyed, and its privi- 
leges as a Protestant city to be abolished, he ordered the com- 
manding officer to show great kindness to 'his minister,' to 
place sentinels at his door, and to provide wagons to •convey 
himself and family to Rochelle, if they wished to go there. 

Welsh spent some time in Rochelle, and then went to Holland ; 
but his health was so broken by his imprisonment in Scotland 
and his labours in France, that the physician told him that he 
could only hope for recovery by again breathing his native air. 
He dare not return without the permission of James, whose reply 
to his earnest entreaty was, that if he chose he might come to 
London * to be dealt with.' He came over, and his wife's relations 
besought the King to allow him to go to Scotland. Not succeed- 
ing in their attempt, they obtained for Mrs. Welsh an introduc- 
tion to his majesty. James asked, * Who was her father.' ' * John 
Knox,' was the reply. * Knox and Welsh,' exclaimed the King ; 
' the devil never made sic a match as that.' ' It 's right like, sir,' 
said Mrs. Welsh, * for we never asked his advice.' The King 
then inquired how many children her father had Ipft, and 
whether they were lads or lasses. * Three,' was the answer, 

* and they were all lassies.'' * God be thanked ! ' responded 
James, lifting up both his hands ; ' for if they had been three 
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churcli tlie splendour of images gathered from the pnrple breadth 
of lonely moors, the silvery flash of waters over white pebbles or 
by the side of Hchened rocks, and the changeful aspect of the 
sea, as he saw it in his daily walks, stretching away in lovely 
calm to the far horizon, or dashing the spray of its waves on the 
sail of the adventurous fisherman. - Gladstanes was too ambitious 
to be contented with a Presbyterian pastorate, and managed to 
get himself invested with archiepiscopal dignity. He was much 
disliked by the people, but had power to help those candidates 
for the ministry who were willing to cringe to him, and to 
magnify his ecclesiastical pretensions. As Henderson seemed 
likely to be a useful tool in his hands, he designated him to the 
parish of Leuchars, which was in his gift. Leuchars is on the 
north side of the Eden, which flows into St. Andrew's Bay. 
Part of the church is very ancient, and is rich and elaborat-e in 
the style of its architecture. The outer walls of what were 
originally the chancel and the apse are decorated with pillars 
and arches and pierced with Norman windows, t'he apse is 
semicircular in form and is crowned with' a dome-covered storey, 
which rises above the roof of the chancel. Among the numerous 
grave-stones in the floor of the church there is one carved with 
the figure of a lady, and bearing an inscription, showing that it 
was intended to perpetuate the memory of Dame Agnes Lindsay, 
the wife ^of William Bruce, who lived at Earlshall, a fine old 
house near Leuchars, and at one time presenting a baronial 
magnificence of emblazoned walls, standing within a cincture of 
noble trees. 

Notwithstanding the applause accorded to Henderson by the 
university, the parishioners were opposed to him as being the 
nominee of the imperious prelate, and did their utmost to resist 
his settlement. On the day of his induction they fastened the 
church doors on .the inside, so that neither he nor the ministers, 
who accompanied him could enter. But determined not to 
go back without accomplishiug their purpose, they climbed in 
through one of the windows, and performed the services neces- 
sary to the induction. Though Henderson obtained the use of 
the pulpit, he was regarded by the people as an intrusive hire- 
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liDg; nor did lie attempt to conciliate tliem by any sliow of 
interest in their spiritnal welfare. The estrangement continued 
for two or three years, and then his sentiments began to be more 
in harmony with those of his congregation. He became ac- 
quainted with William Scott, the aged minister of Cupar, who 
had long been a strenuous advocate of the Presbyterian order. 
The facts and arguments of the venerable divine, not only 
lessened his admiration of prelacy, but also aroused him to 
graver' feelings as to the duties of the pastoral calling. About 
the same time Gladstanes died, and Henderson was no longer 
restrained from the expression of his new opinions by the grati- 
tude he might have thought due to his patron. While his mind 
was in that condition of advancement towards a nobler idea of 
ministerial activity, a circumstance occurred which coloured the 
whole of his after life. Robert Bruce of Kinnaird was engaged 
to take part in a communion in some part of Fifeshire. He was 
as to character and ability one of the foremost ministers of the 
time, but had been banished by King James from his flock in 
Edinburgh for refusing to accept what he considered a doubtful 
version of the Gowrie Conspiracy. There was great majesty in 
his appearance as he stood in the pulpit, and though his delivery 
was slow, there was such authority in his words that even the 
most stout-hearted could not hear him without trembling, and 
many who came to church in careless mood went away in trouble 
because of their sins. Henderson, wishing to hear that famous 
servant of Christ, attended the service in Fifeshire, and to Escape 
observation, seated himself in an obscure comer of the church. 
After prayer, which * was short, but every sentence like a strong 
bolt shot up to heaven,' the veteran rose to preach. For some 
moments he was silent, as if awed by the grandeur of his com- 
mission, and then gave out his text : * Verily, verily, I say unto 
ydu, he that entereth not by the door into the sheep-fold, but 
climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber.' 
Henderson was startled by words so impressively descriptive of 
his entrance into the church at Leuchars, and was so affected 
by the sermon which followed the text, that he decided to devote 
himself thoroughly to ministerial duties. He frequently spoke 
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of that memorable day as the one on which converting grace 
first reached his heart ; and of the many drawn to God by 
Bruce's powerful ministry he was regarded as * the best fish 
caught in the net.* The change which had taken place in him 
was evidenced by the more evangelical tone of his ministry, and 
by ardent desires for the salvation of his parishioners. 

As we have no detail of his labours in Leuchars, we mnst 
pass on to the great ecclesiastical contentions in which he was 
so prominent. Spotswood was the successor of Gladstanes in 
the archbishopric of St. Andrew's, and eagerly adopted James' 
Anglicising policy. In 1616 a General Assembly was held in 
Aberdeen, with the avowed purpose of repressing Popery in 
the north, but in reality to increase and consolidate the power 
of the bishops. Henderson was a member of the Assembly, and 
had the pain of seeing the primate assume the office of moder. 
ator without waiting for election. After many of the ministers, 
supposing that the business for which they had been convened 
was at an end, had left the Assembly, the bishops and their 
partisans agreed to a number of Anglican forms, which were to 
be imposed on the Church. Their proposals did not immediately 
take effect, but were definitely authorised by the Five Articles 
of Perth in 1618. Henderson represented Bis presbytery in the 
Assembly of that year ; but there was such an overwhelihing 
majority of bishops, doctors, deans, and such ministers as were 
the bishops' followers, that his protest, and that of the few faith- 
ful men who acted with him was of no avail. Archbishop 
Spotswood, who had again usurped the moderator's chair, urged 
the acceptance of the articles with such violence as to say : 
* This matter shall not be carried either by arguments or votes ; 
if it were but we bishops, with his majesty's commissioner, we 
will conclude the matter, and see who dare withstand it.' The 
articles were: — 1. Kneeling at the Lord's Supper. 2. The 
observance of certain holidays ; viz., Christmas, Grood Friday, 
Easter, Ascension, and . Pentecost. 3. Episcopal confirmation. 
4. Private baptism. 6. Private communicating. Harmless, 
and even commendable as most of the above articles are to 
the English mind, they were alien to the severe simplicity of 
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sacramental observance, and the strong rebound from Roman 
usages which characterised the Scotch Church. They were 
confirmed by Parliament on what the people called Black Satur- 
day, because of the awful cloud which darkened Edinburgh, and 
then burst in flame and thunder over the Parliament house at 
the moment of ratification by the touch of the royal sceptre. 
The prelatical party had the boldness to claim the storm as a 
sign of God's approval, likening it to the thunderings and light- 
nings at the giving of the law on Sinai. It was easy to get the 
articles passed, but impossible to enforce them on the people. 
Though the bishops imperiously demanded their adoption, they 
had as little effect on the obstinate Presbyterianism of the land, as 
a proclamation at the cross in Edinburgh, requiring cessation 
of feud and strife, would have had on the clans which brandished 
their claymores and lifted their fiery standards among the wild 
lochs and shaggy glens beyond the Grampians. 

Henderson not only declined conformity to the Perth Articles, 
bnt even wrote against them, yet was allowed to retain his posi- 
tion at Lenchars. King James evidently saw that it would be 
indiscreet to visit every objection to the unpopular innovations 
with severe penalties. Despotic and meddlesome as he was, he 
did not care to alienate his northern subjects by requiring abso- 
lute control of their consciences. When urged by Laud to 
mould the Scotch into precise uniformity with the English 
Church, he replied that he had promised at the Perth Assembly 
that he would not further try the obedience of his subjects anent 
ecclesiastical affairs. ' Laud,' he said, ' knows not the stomach 
of the people; but I ken the story of my grandmother, that 
after she was inveigled to break her promise, she never saw 
a good day. Being much beloved before, she came to be de- 
spised by all the people.' 

James died in 1625, and Charles came to the throne. The 
son was, in some respects, a higher type of man than the 
father. Li the proud, melancholy face pictured by Vandyke, 
we see signs of qualities more kingly than any that James pos- 
sessed. James was uncouth ; Charles was a gentleman. James 
yras a pedant ; Charles was a scholar. James was a coward ; 
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Charles had mncli of the conrage of his warlike ancestors. James 
was profane in speech; Charles observed the proprieties of 
language, and was decorons in morals. Bnt the latter was more 
tenacious of royal prerogative, and more disposed to trench on 
the liberties of the people than the former, anc^ lacked the 
pleasantry by which James took the sting from many* of his 
most tyrannical acts. Charles, moreover, was a bigot, and with 
Land as his ecclesiastical adviser, the Presbyterians of the 
north had reason to fear that the sceptre and crosier would be 
used in doing further damage to their Church. In June, 1633, 
Charles visited Scotland to be formally invested with the 
sovereignty of the kingdom. The coronation was magnificently 
celebrated in the Royal Chapel of Holyrood ; but as if pur- 
posely to ofEend the Presbyterians, the service was under the 
direction of Laud, who gave to it a Boman gorgeousness of 
ritual. His conduct at the ceremony was such as to disgust 
even the Scotch prelates. The Archbishop of Glasgow took his 
place at the left hand of the King, in a garb much simpler than 
that prescribed for the solemnity. Laud, to whom canonical 
apparel was an important item in what he called ' the beauty of 
holiness,' pushed him aside, and put the Bishop of Boss in his 
place, at the same time saying, ' Are you a Churchman, and 
want the coat of your order ? ' 

While in Scotland Charles held a Parliament, in which he 
demanded the passing of an Act which should give him power 
to compel the ministers to wear ecclesiastical vestments. When 
the Act was read, a venerable nobleman. Lord Melville, said, * I 
have sworn, sire, with your father and the whole kingdom, to 
the Confession of Faith in which these innovations were 
solemnly abjured.' Other noblemen speaking in a similar strain, 
Charles drew a paper from his pocket, and said, ' Gentlemen, I 
have all your names here, and I '11 know who will do me service, 
and who not this day.' This threat, instead of intimidating, 
enraged the house, and the voting was against the King ; but by 
an artifice of the clerk, the decision was said to be in his favou]^ 
and the act was registered as having passed. Charles lavished 
honours and titles on the aristocracy, and courted popularity by 
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tpncthing a hundred persons afflicted with the king's eyil, and 
fastening a gold coin to their necks with white ribbon ; bnt' he 
saw that the afEection which greeted him on his arrival in the 
oonntry was changed for snllen silence or open aversion. On 
expressing astonishment at this in the presence of Lord Loudonn, 
that nobleman thns declared the reason, ' Sire, the people of 
Scotland will obey you in everything with the utmost cheerful- 
ness, provided you do not touch their religion and conscience.' 

But Charles was too obstinate to give heed to warnings, 
and in 1636, 9.S if determined to raise a storm in Scotland, 
appended the authority of royal letters to a liturgy which 
had been prepared by Spotswood, and revised by Laud. From 
the time of ihe Beformatipn the Scotch had been accustomed 
to forms of prayer. John Knox's Liturgy, as it was called, 
bound with the metrical version of the Psalms, was originally 
compiled as a help to ministers unaccustomed to extemporary 
prayer, and was still used by the readers as a subordinate part of 
the service in the churches. But the new liturgy was an 
offence to them, as limiting the ministers to a prescribed round 
of words, and as being Popish in its tendencies. The water for 
baptism was to be consecrated, and in the Communion Service, 
words were copied from the mass-book in favour of the real 
presence. Instead of the table there was to be an altar, 
furnished and decorated in the Popish fashion. Sunday, July 
23rd, was the day appointed for the introduction of the ' new 
liturgy to the churches. The Dean of Edinburgh was to per- 
form the service in St. Giles'. In the presence of a vast crowd 
he walked, arrayed in his surplice, from the vestry to the reading- 
desk. As soon as he began to read, the multitude, consisting 
principally of the lower class, vociferated against the innovation. 
An old market-woman, named Jenny Geddes, little thinking 
that she was to have a name in history, cried out, * Villain, dost 
thou say mass at my lug P ' and taking up the stool on which 
she had been sitting, hurled it at the dean. A general con- 
fusion followed, and the dean, fearing he would be torn in 
pieces, threw off his surplice, and fled from the church with 
more haste than was seemly in so high a dignitary. Jenny 
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Geddes' stool was fatal to tiie Landian liturgy. The demon- 
stration of popular feeling in Edinburgh was the. beginning of a 
movement which brought about a thorough defeat of the plans 
laid for Anglicising the Scotch Church. 

Notwithstanding the strong feeling expressed by the people, 
the two archbishops required the ministers in their dioceses to 
purchase the Service Book. Henderson and two other ministers 
in the St. Andrew's presbytery declared their willingness to buy 
the book, but would not promise to use it in public worship. 
The prelates determined to make an example of Henderson ; and 
a messenger-at-arms was sent to him charging him to buy and 
use the Service Book within fifteen days, under pain of being 
imprisoned as a rebel. He protested against the charge, and 
petitioned the Lords of the Privy Council to suspend it. After 
much deliberation, they decided that the original order of the 
archbishops, while requiring the purchase of the book, did not 
include a public performance of the service, and that Henderson 
was not to be compelled to use the book until further instruc- 
tions were received from London. This was a serious check to 
the prelates, but it was only the beginning of their troubles. 
The noblemen and gentry, as well as the common people, began 
to take action against the Service Book, and a Presbyterian 
committee in four sections, or tables, sat in Edinburgh to con- 
sider the affairs of the Church, and to obtain redress of griev- 
ances. But the King and his mitred advisers were so infat- 
uated by their dream of ecclesiastical magnificence as to be 
unable to estimate the strength of the opposition to their cher- 
ished purp'oses. In replying to the supplications forwarded to 
him, Charles demanded immediate conformity to his will, and 
insisted that the liturgy should be used in all the churches. A 
royal proclamation, intended to intimidate the nation, only 
aroused its spirit, and noblemen and commoners in great 
numbers appeared in Edinburgh. It was necessary to take a 
decisive position, and Henderson proposed that before the mul- 
titude separated the general feeling should be expressed in a 
national covenant. The proposal was approved, and issued in 
one of the grandest scenes in Scottish history. With additions 
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suitable to the crisis of the hour, the covenant consisted of the 
old form which, at the request of King James, was drawn up 
by his chaplain, John Craig — a solemn abjuration of Poperj and 
an engagement to hold and defend the doctrine and discipline 
of the Reformed Church of Scotland. It was originally known 
as the -King's Confession, and after having been solemnly sub- 
scribed by the King and his household in 1581, was accepted by 
the General Assembly and by persons of all ranks throughout 
the kingdom. 

On Wednesday, February 28th, 1638, the Greyfriars Church 
and churchyard were crowded with Presbyterians from every 
part of the country. After Henderson had offered a prayer, 
memorable for its impassioned appeals for the Divine blessing, 
liord Loudoun solemnly stated the objects of the meeting. When 
he sat down, the Covenant, written on parchment, was read by 
Johnstone of Warriston. The awful silence which followed 
the reading was broken by Lord Rothes, who intimated that 
any one who had objections to offer might then be heard. A 
few suggested doubts, but were soon satisfied by Henderson, 
and others who had been appointed to give needful explanations. 
Preliminaries over, the aged Earl of Sutherland stepped forward 
and put his name to the document. Though all was done in the 
spirit of loyalty, the act was ominous to Charles as if a spectral 
hand had flashed the image of a scaffold on the gorgeous panels 
of Whitehall. 

The Covenant having beeik signed by the assembly in the 
church, it was taken into the churchyard and rolle^ out on a 
gravestone to be read and subscribed by the excited multitude 
in the open air. Many, in addition to their names, wrote till 
deaths and some opened a vein and penned their signature in 
blood. The large sheet was soon crowded with names on both 
sides, and numbers could only find room for their initials. The 
subscription was confirmed by a solemn oath ; and, with mani- 
festations o^ deep feeling, every man lifted up his right hand in 
testimony before God that he would be faithful to the vows he 
had taken. It was a great day for the ministers, who, undis- 
mayed by prelatical frowns and threats, had been true to their 
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principles. Henderson wrote, ' that it was the dQ,y of the 
Lord's power, wherein He saw His people most willingly offer 
themselves in mnltitndes, like the dew-drops of the morning— - 
this was indeed the great day of Israel, wherein the arm of the 
Lord was revealed — the day of the Redeemer's strength, on 
which the princes of the people assembled to swear their alle- 
giance to the King of kings/ The strong pulsations of Presby- 
terian feeling in the capital thrilled through the country, and 
in many towns and villages the Covenant was received with 
enthusiasm. Li one place more than a thousand persons were 
seen all at once lifting up their hands, and with tears streaming 
from their eyes attesting their acceptance of the sacred bond. 

No wonder that the bishops were in consternation, nor that the 
Primate of St. Andrew's said, * Now all that we have been doing 
these thirty years by-past is at once thrown down.' Indignant 
at the grand uprising of the people for the maintenance of the 
religious rights, King Charles resolved that the sword should 
be the keen reply to the covenanting . pen. To gain time he 
sent the Marquis of Hamilton to treat in an apparently friendly 
manner with the Covenanters. Hamilton's instructions were to 
talk to them in a treasonable strain, if by so doing he could get 
at their intentions, and to use all possible methods for breaking 
their unity and weakening them by division. It was arranged 
that he should pass from' Dalkeith to Edinburgh by a circuitous 
route along the Musselburgh sands. Si^ty thousand people 
stood in ranks on the beach, and at the eastern extremity of the 
Leith Links were seven hundred ministers, in their gowns and 
bands, showing themselves united in the cause of the Covenant. 
As the marquis, at once dignified and courteous, rode slowly 
past the dense array, thousands of voices besought him to 
protect the religion and the liberty of the land. He was deeply 
affected, and said that if the King had seen the multitude and 
heard the pleadings he would have abandoned all attempts to 
force upon the people measures to .which they were so strenu- 
ously opposed. But that was only a momentary flash of better 
feeling, for in the negotiations which followed he was as hypo- 
critical as his royal master wished him to be. He however had 
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to do with men who were awake to the stratagems of the court, 
and it was in vain that Charles wrote to him, * I give yon leaye 
to flatter them with what hopes you pleasej so you engage not 
me against my grounds, and, in particular, that you consent 
neither to the calling of Parliament nor General Assembly till 
the Covenant be given up, your chief end being now to save 
time, that they may not commit public follies until I be ready 
to suppress them.' 

Much as Charles objected to a General Assembly, he was 
compelled to yield to the almost unanimous demand that one 
should be held. The memorable Assembly to which he gave a 
reluctant consent was opened in Glasgow Cathedral on Novem- 
ber 21st, 1638. Hamilton was appointed to act as royal com- 
missioner, and Henderson was elected moderator. In addition 
to one hundred and forty ministers, representing the different 
presbyteries, many barons, burgesses, and landed proprietors 
were present; and so eager was the desire of the public to 
witness the proceedings, that a guard was placed at the door of 
the cathedral to prevent the admission of all who were not able 
to show a leaden token bearing the Glasgow arms. Some con- 
cessions were made in the King's name, but the right of the 
Assembly to judge and censure the bishops, who had wrought 
such evil in the Church, was strongly opposed by Hamilton. 
For the third time Henderson put the question, ' I now ask if 
this Assembly find themselves competent judges of the prelates P ' 
' If you proceed to the censure of their persons and offices,' said 
the commissioner, * I must remove myself.' Henderson's reply 
was, * I wish the contrary, from the {)ottom of my heart, and 
that your grace would continue to favour us with your presence 
without obstructing the work and freedom of the Assembly.' 
Hamilton would not yield : ' I stand to the king's prerogative, 
as supreme judge over all causes civil and ecclesiastical. To 
hiTn the lords of the clergy have appealed, and therefore I will 
not suffer their cause to be further reasoned here.' Before leav- 
ing he protested that no act passed after his departure should 
be binding on any of his majesty's subjects, and formally dis- 
solved the Assembly, f orbidc^g all further proceedings. He 
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departed, but the members remained, and Henderson nrged tbem 
to go on boldly with the work they had in .hatid. * Therefore, 
seeing we perceive Jus grace, my Lord Commissioner, to be 
zealous of his royal master's command, have not we as good 
reason to be zealous towards our Lord, and to maintain the 
liberties and privileges of His kingdom P Yon all know that 
the work in hand hath many difficulties, and yet, hitherto, the 
Lord hath helped and borne us through them all ; therefore it 
becometh not us to be discouraged at our being deprived of 
human authority, but rather that ought to be a- powerful motive 
to double our courage in answering the end for which we are 
convened.' ^ 

Henderson's impassioned address awed and thrilled the 
Assembly, and the excitement was increased by the following 
incident. The young Lord Erskine rose in the gallery, where he 
had been sitting with other sons of the nobility, and craved a 
hearing. His voice faltered, and tears started to his eyes as he 
deplored his unfaithfulness in not having signed the Covenaoit. 
' My lords and other g^ntletnen'here assembled, my heart has been 
long with you, but I will dally no longer with God. I humbly 
entreat that you will now admit me into your Covenant .and 
society, and that you will all pray to Christ for me' that my sin 
may be forgiven me.' He then came down into the body of the 
house, and publicly subscribed ' with his hand unto the Lord.' 
After this interesting episode, the vote was taken as to whether 
the Assembly should sit till all things needful were concluded 
or not. With few exceptions the members agreed to regard 
themselves, notwithstanding the action of the commissioner, as 
constituting a lawful Assembly. Having done that, they an- 
nulled the acts of corrupt Assemblies, and swept away all the 
innovations by which the beauty of the Church had been de- 
formed. The Perth Articles, the Service Book, and* Prelacy 
were renounced, and Presbyterian government was restored in all 
its former simplicity, The bishops who had been so insolent 
to faithful ministers were charged with moral and ecclesiastical 
delinquences, and at the close of an impressive sermon by Hen^* 
derson were solemnly deposed and excommunicated. 
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One decision of the Assemblj affected Henderson personally. 
Commissioners from Edinburgh requested that he might be 
translated from Lenchars to that citj. He did not care to leave 
the parish of which he had been minister for so many years, and 
said that he was too old a plant to take root in another soil, but 
submitted to the vote in favour of his removal to the more public 
sphere of labour. 

Before the Assembly broke up, it was agreed that its mem- 
bers should thankfully commemorate the great things Qod had 
done for them in their families, their congregations, and presby- 
teries. Henderson's valedictory address, which was not without 
hearty expressions of loyalty to the King, and desires for his 
welfare, thus concluded : ' You who have been honouring God 
by giving ample testimony of your love to religion this time 
bygone, may, if ye go on, expect the Lord's protection, and your 
faith shall be found at the revelation of Jesus Christ unto praise, 
honour, and glory. Nay, even in this world, your faith, devotion, 
and zeal shall be found unto praise, honour, and glory. The 
Lord shall recompense you an hundredfold more in this life, and 
in the world to come life everlasting. I dare not dissemble 
that in a special manner my heart is towards those nobles whose 
hearts the Lord hath moved to be chief instruments in this work. 
Ye know they, like the tops of the mountains, were first dis- 
covered in this deluge, which made the valleys hope to be 
delivered from it also ; and so it came to pass. I remember to 
have read, that in the eastern countries where they worship the 
sun, a multitude being assembled for that purpose, and striving 
who should first see their mistaken deity, a servant turned his 
face to the west. This all the rest accounted foolish. But, 
after all, he got the first sight of the sun shining on the top of 
the western mountains. So truly he would have been esteemed 
a foolish man who, a few years ago, would have looked for such 
things of our nobles as we now see. Our Lord Jesus Christ has 
indeed nobiliated them, so that, contrary to their station, which 
is subjected to manifold temptations, and the age of several of 
them, which uses not to see much beauty or contentment in such 
affairs, they have taken part in our trials, and have had a chief 

h2 
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part in all onr conclusions, and their liberality hatb abounded to 
many. The Sun of righteousness has been pleased to shine 
forth on these mountains ; and long, long may he shine on them, 
for the comfort of the hills and the refreshing of the valleys ! 
May the blessing of God be on you and your families ; and we 
trust that it will be seen so to the generations following!' 

Charles took the proceedings at the Glasgow Assembly as a 
denial of his prerogatives and an insult to his dignity ; and to 
chastise the Covenanters for €heir audacity, poured two armies 
into the country. The Covenanters, no longer a band of sup* 
pliants, sprang to their feet as armed men, and under the leader^ 
ship of General Leslie, *the little crooked soldier' who had 
fought under Gustavus Adolphu^, seized the fastnesses of the 
country, and fortified Leith against tbe King's fleet. After a 
successful conflict with the English troops at Kelso, the Coven- 
anters encamped on Dunse Law, a hill in Berwickshire, between 
two and three miles in circumference at its base, and presenting 
on its summit a plain, about thirty acres in measurement. The 
blue banner, with its golden inscription, * For Christ's Crown 
and Covenant,' fluttered above the tents ; the stalwart plough- 
men who had been extemporised into soldiers, wore blue ribbons 
in their bonnets ; ministers passed from company to company 
with words of good cheer and hearty exhortation, and morning 
and evening the whole army was summoned by roll of drums 
to sermons and psalms. Charles saw that he was not in a 
position to cope with men raised by religious enthusiasm to 
bravery higher than that of the victors of Bannockbum, and 
entered into a treaty with them, receiving their commissioners, 
Henderson and the Earls of Bothes and Loudoun, in his camp at 
Berks on the English side of the Tweed. The treaty, known as 
the * Paciflcation at Berks,' was somewhat ambiguous, but the 
Covenanters, wishing to avoid further collision with the King, 
gladly subscribed it. Though they had resorted to arms, it was 
in no democratic spirit of hostility to the reigning house, but 
purely in defence of their religious rights. One of the most 
influential of their number wrote : * Had we been ten times 
victorious in set battles, it was our conclusion to have laid down 
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our armj at the King's feet, and on our knees presented nongbt 
but our first supplications. We had no other end of our wars ; 
we sought no crowns, we aimed at no lands and honours, we 
desired but to keep our own in the service of our prince, as our 
ancestors had done ; we loved no new masters. Had our throne 
been void, and our voices been sought for the filling of Fergus' 
chair, we would have died ere any had sat down on that fatal 
nmrble but Charles alone.' 

The peace was not of long continuance, for Charles was still 
bent on making the Covenanters feel the power of the sword, 
and set out on a second invasion of Scotland. But he was again 
unsuccessful, for the Scotch, having crossed the border, routed 
his army at Newbum, on August 28th, 1640. The overthrow of 
the King's army was followed by negotiations^ in which Hender- 
son took part, first at Kipon, and then at London. Alarmed 
by the attitude of the Long Parliament, Charles acceded with 
apparent willingness to the wishes of the Covenanters, and on 
the conclusion of the treaty visited Scotland, in order to bind 
them to Jbis interests. But the show of conciliation came too 
late, and the King returned to England without 'gaining any 
substantial advantage. 

Two years after the royal visit to Scotland, commissioners 
from England attended the General Assembly in Edinburgh to 
promote, a reHgious union of the two kingdoms. Henderson was 
moderator, and prepared a draft of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the reading of which was followed by acclamations 
and tears of joy. He was appointed with other ministers to 
carry the document to London, and was present at the memorable 
scene in St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, when it was 
solemnly assented to' by both Houses of Parliament, and by the 
Assembly of Divines. In an address which he gave on that 
occasion, he said : ' Had the Pope at Rome the knowledge of 
what is doing this day in England, and were this covenant 
vmtten on the plaster of the wall over against him where he 
sitteth, Belshazzar-like in his sacrilegious pomp, it would make 
his heart to -tremble, his countenance to change, his head and 
mitre to shake, his joints te loose, and all his cardinals and 
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prelates to be astonished. ... As the word of God, so the prayers 
of the people of God in all the Reformed Churches are for ns 
and on our side. It were more terrible than an army, to hear 
that there were any fervent supplications to God against us. 
filasphemies, curses, and horrid imprecations there be, proceed- 
ing from another spirit, and that is all.' But magnificent as 
was the dream of a Presbyterianism common to both England 
and Scotland, it faded before the stern glance of Cromwell and 
his Ironsides, whose preferences were for Independency; while 
even the high intellect of Milton sent out the cry, 

* New presbyter is but old priest writ large.' 

As commissioner from Scotland, Henderson attended the 
sittings of the Assembly of Divines in Westminster. That 
Assembly was notable alike for the scenes in which it deliberated 
and the men by whom it was constituted. It met first beheath 
the rich roof and amid the great sepulchres of Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel, and then in the Jerusalem Chamber, of which, 
according to Shakspeare, Henry the Fourth said, * In that 
Jerusalem shall Harry die.' The inembers of the Assembly 
represented the piety, the learning, the eloquence, the statesman- 
ship of England. Among the men with whom Henderson, 
Gillespie, and the saintly Rutherford mingled in long debate 
were such as Selden, Vane, Oliver St. John, Goodwin, Calamy, 
Lightfoot, Usher, and Hammond.' To have perfected the gath- 
ering there only needed the presence of three other men, Crom- 
well, with the hard hand and the subtle brain ; Milton, who was 
in coming years to roll out a song majestic as * a sevenfold chorus 
of hallelujahs and harping symphonies ; * and John Howe, whose 
intellect was vast as an ocean, yet calm as the sunny tarn which 
images the ferns and the bluebells on the hill-side. Henderson's 
fine sagacity was of great service in the Assembly, and in his 
own masterly manner he helped to formulate the Confession of 
Faith and the Catechisms, which are still nominally the doctrinal 
standards of the Scotch Churches. When he had ended his work 
in London, he went to the King, who had joined the Scotch 
army at Newcastle, to persuade him, if possible, to take the 
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CoTenEiiit and identify himself with tbe Presbyteriftns. Bat 
tnth all faie duplicity he was faitbfnl to the Church of England, 
and though he expressed esteem tor Henderson's piety and learn- 
ing, he Tronic not yield to his arguments. After his failure 
with the King, Henderson returned to Edinbnrgh, where he 
died iu great peace of mind, on August 19th, 1646. His body 
was buried in St. Giles' chnrchyard, bnt was removed, wben 
Parliament Square was formed, to the Greyfriare. A monu- 
ment erected by his nephew, George Henderaon, bore several 
Latin inscriptions, also the following in English: 

' Reador, bedew thine eyes. 

Not for the dust here lies ; 

It quicken shall again. 

And aye in jo^ remain ; 
But for thyself , the'Churuh, and States, 
Whose woes this dust prognostioates. 
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THE Cromvrellian goremment was not favourable to the 
PreabytenaniaiQ of Scotland. There was little interfer- 
ence with the freedom of worship, bat the Protector woald not 
allow miniaten and elders to meet in General Aaaemblies. The 
l^ohibition was beneficial rather than damaging to the Church, 
for mioistorB and people were bo divided in opinion on the 
political movements of the time, that the^ conid not have met 
withont passing rapidly from calm deliberation to nnbrotherly 
strife. They deplored the loss of the privilege which had been 
boldly maintaijied, even in oppositiod to the anthoritj of the 
throne, bnt they had to confess that religion bad never been 

■ man prosperons than it was under the Protectorate. Ministers 
were atodions and prayerful, the people were diligent in using 
the means of grace, and convei^ions were more nnmerous than 
in any equal namber of years since the Beformation. Before 
the monarchy was restored every parish had a -minister, every 
village a school, and there were few children in the conntry who 
were not able to read the Scriptares. The traveller could ride 
for miles without hearing an oath, and in every house in which 
he lodged the family was called together for singing, reading, 
and prayer. 

Some of the ministers were men of great power in the pulpit. 
About the year 1650 an English merchant visited Scotland. 
When he returned home he was asked what news he had 

. brought with him. He replied : ' Great and good news ! I 
went to St. Andrew's, where I heard a sweet, majestic-looking 
man, and he showed me the majuty of Qod. After him I heard 
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a little fair man, and lie showed fhe loveliness of Christ I then 
went to I^vin^, where I heard a well-favoured, proper old man, 
with a long beard, and that man showed me all my hearts* The 
first was Robert Blair ; the second Samuel Rutherford ; the 
third David Dickson. 

Robert Blair was a native of Irvine, and after a successful 
course of study became one of the regents of the Glasgow 
College. He was licensed as a preacher in 1616. It is said that 
when he preached his first sermon he had Bruce, the famous 
minister of Edinburgh, as one of his hearers. Bruce's judgment 
was, * I found your sermon very polished and digested, but there 
is one thing I mis& in it, to wit, the Spirit of God ; I found not 
that.' The censure made a deep impression on Blair's, heart, 
and showed him that something more than learning and 
eloquence was needed to make a man an effective minister of* 
the Gospel. On account of a dispute with Dr. Cameron, the 
Principal of the University, he left Gla^sgow, and accepted a 
call to the pastorate of Bangor, in the county of Down, Ireland. 
He laboured there a few years, but being deposed and excom- 
municated by Ecklim, Bishop of Down, he decided, with some 
other ministers, to go to New England. The Eaglewings^ the 
ship on which he embarked, was caught by a storm, when be- 
tween three and four hundred leagues from Ireland, and driven 
back to Carrickfergus. Blair then abandoned the thought of a 
honie in America, and returned to Scotland. He was recognised 
as a man of high gifts by the Presbyterians of his native land, 
and appointed to some of the most important commissions of the 
Assembly. From Ayr, his first charge in* Scotland, he was 
transferred to St. Andrew's, where he exercised his ministry to 
the time of the Restoration. He was then ejected and compelled 
to live in retirement. His last days were spent at Gouston, in 
the parish of Aberdour. When he was dying, his son David 
said to him : ' The worst and best of men have their first and 
second thoughts ; they haye their thoughts and after-thoughts. 
Now, sir, God has given you time for your after-thoughts of 
your way and carriage in the world, and we would hear what are 
now your after-thoughts.' His reply was, ' I have again and 
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again thonglit upon my ways, and communed with my heart, and 
as for my public actions and carriage, in reference* to the Lord's 
work, if I were to begin again, I would just doas I have done.' 
He died August 27th, 16G6, in the seventy-second year of his a^. 
He was the first, but not the last to give splendour to the name 
of Blair. Among his descendants we find the . minister-poet, 
who; in the manse at Athelstane, penned the rugged, yet power- 
ful, and at times magnificent lines of The Grave ; the Lord 
President Blair ; Dr. Robert Blair, Professor of Practical As- 
tronomy in the University of Edinburgh ; and Dr. Hugh Blair, 
whose sermons, now low in price as waste-paper, yet waiting in 
vain for purchasers, were once lauded as models of the finest 
pulpit eloquence. 

Samuel Butherford was bom in the parish of Crailing, Box- 
burghshire, 1600. He is supposed to have been taught the 
elements of learning in the grammar-school of Jedburgh. 
Passing from the wooded banks and red scaurs above the 
rippling waters of the Jed, he entered the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1617. Distinguishing himself by his skill in classical 
literature, he was called to officiate as professor of humanity ; 
but his preferences were in favour of theological study, and 
being drawn to the work of the ministry, he settled as pastor of 
Anwoth, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. The parish 'seemed 
an ,Eden to him as «he watched the growth of his people in know- 
ledge and holiness, and heard the music of their evening worship 
mingling with the murmurs of the Fleet. The leafy lanes opened 
to him as s6enes for godly meditation, and the immensity of 
Christ's love was imaged to his mind by the broad sweep of 
glimmeritg sea, which he beheld from the top of Cairnharrah. 
Nine years were spent happily in Anwoth, and then as a punish, 
ment for his opposition to prelacy and the Perth Articles, he 
was banished to Aberdeen. In the old stone-built city on the 
Don he remembered *fair days with Christ in Anwoth,' and 
said, * I think the sparrows and swallows that built their nests 
in the kirk of Anwoth blessed birds.' Separated from the 
people and the ordinances he loved, his heart was drawn nearer 
to Christ. * I am richly repaid for suffering for Him. Oh, if all 
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Scotland, were as I am, except my bonds ! Oh what .pain I hare 
because I cannot get Him praised by my snfEerings ! Oh that 
heaven within and without, and the earth, were paper, and all 
the rivers, fountains, and seas were ink, and I able to write all 
the paper within and without full of His praises and love and 
excellency, to be read by man and angel ! Nay, this is little^ I 
owe my heaven for Christ, and to desire, although I should 
never enter in at the gates of the New Jerusalem, to send my 
love and my praises over the wall 'to Christ.. Alas t&at time 
tind days lie betwixt Him and me, and adjourn our meeting ! It 
is my part to cry, ' Oh when will the night be past and the day 
dawn, that we shall see one another ! ' 

When the power of the Scotch bishops was broken by Hen- 
derson and his associates, Rutherford left Aberdeen, and again 
devoted himself to the care of his flock in Anwoth. He was 
not allowed to stay long in that secluded parish, but appointed 
professor of theology in St. Andrew's, and colleague of Robert 
Blair in the pastorate of the same city. With Henderson and 
other ministers he took part in the great work of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and attended the sittings of the famous 
Assembly in Westminster. After the restoration he was sum- 
moned to Edinburgh to answer a charge of high treason^ and 
deprived of his offices in St. Andrew's. He was dying wlien it 
was decided to eject him from the theological chair. His cpl- 
league in the ministry put the question, * What think ye now of 
Christ ? ' His answer was : * I shall live and adore Him. Glory ! 
glory to my Creator and my Redeemer for ever ! Glory shines 
in Immanuel's land.' He died in the year 1661, and was 
buried in the cathedral yard. His gravestone bears the follow- 
ing lines : — 

* What tongue, what pen, or skill of men 

Can famous. Rutherford commend ? 
His learning justly raised his fame ; 
True goodness did adorn his name. 
He did converse with things above, 
Acquainted with Immanuel's love. 
Most orthodox be was and sound, 
And many errors did confound. 
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For Zion*8 King and Zion's canse, 
And Scotland's covenanted laws, 
Most constantly he did contend, 
Until iiis titoe was at an end, 
At last he wan to full fruition 
Of that which he had seen in vision.' 

David Dickson was bom about the year 1583. His father 
was a merchant in Glasgow, and possessed considerable wealth. 
^ Both parents were truly godly, and solemnly dedicated their 
son to the service of the Lord. Wodrow speaks of him as a 
Samuel asked of the Lord, and early devoted to Him and the 
ministry V He took the degree of Master of Arts in tiie Glasgow 
College, and acted for a time as professor of philosophy. In 
1618 he was ordained minister of Irvine, where he laboured 
about twenty-three years. Having testified against the Perth 
Articles, he was sunmioned by Archbishop Law to appear before 
the High Commission. Archbishop Spotswood, who presided 
at the trial, pronounced this sentence, ' We deprive you of your 
ministry at Irvine, and ordain you to enter in Turriff, in the 
noiih, in twenty days.' . ' The will of the Lord be done,' said 
Dickson; 'though ye cast me ofE, the Lord will take me up. 
Send me whither ye will, I hope my Master will go with me ; 
and as H& has been to me heretofore, He will be with me still, 
as with His own weak servant.' He went to the north, but by 
the intercession of i^e Earl of Eglinton, was able to return to 
his people in 1623. Multitudes were convinced and converted 
under his ministry. On a Sabbath evening he usually spent an 
hour or two in conversing with those who were in trouble about 
their souls. When, after service in the church, he entered the 
large hall in his house, he frequently found scores waiting for 
his advice. He displayed so much ability in the famous GFlasgow 
Assembly that he was unanimously chosen Moderator of the 
following Assembly which was held in Edinburgh. 

About the year 1641 he was appointed Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow, and afterwards filled the same 
office in the University of Edinburgh. He discharged his duties 
with exemplary diligence and fidelity until the return of Charles 
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II., when lie was driven from the college. In 1662 he was 
stricken by fatal illness. His friend Livingstone asking him 
how he found himself, he replied, ' I have taken all ifiy good 
deeds, and all my bad deeds, .and cast them together in a heap 
before thp Lord, and fled from both, and "betaken myself to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in Him I have sweet peace.' Calling his 
family together, he spoke to each member, and concluded with 
the apostolical benediction, which he uttered with much gravity 
and solemnity. He then put up his hands, and closed his own 
eyes, and without any struggle immediately expired in the arms 
of his son. His age at the time of his death was seventy-two. 
He endeavoured to benefit the Church by his pen as well as by 
his pulpit ministrations. His commentaries and other elaborate 
works are among the forgotten wrecks of literature ; but James 
Montgomery, who was bom at Irvine, was delighted to find that 
he was the author of verses, which, softened down from their 
original ruggedness, form the beautiful hymn 'Jerusalem, 
my happy home.' The following is part of Dickson's pious 
strain : — 

* mother dear, Jerasalem I 

When shall I come to thee ? 
When shall my sorrows have an end ? * 
* Thy joys when shall I see ? 

happy harbour of God's saints I 

sweet and pleasant soil I 
In thee no sorrows can be found ; 

No grief, no care, no toil. 

No dimly cloud o'ershadows thee, 

No gloom nor darksome night ; 
But every soul shines as the sun, 

For God Himself gives light. 

Thy walls are made of precious stone, 

Thy bulwarks diamond square ; 
Thy gates are made of orient pearl, 

God, if I were there I 
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Thy gardens and thy goodly walks 

Continually are green, 
Where grow eiich sweet and lovely flowers, 

As nowhere else are seen. 

Quite through the street, with pleasant sound, 

The flood of life doth flow, 
And on the banks on every side 

The trees of life do grow. 

Tliose trees each month yield ripened fruit ; 

For evermore they spring ; 
And all the nations of the world 

To thee their honours bring. 

Jerusalem I Jenisalem ! 

Thy joys fain would I sre ; 
Come quickly, Lord, and end my griefs, 

And take mo home to Thee.' 

Blair, Rutherford, Dickson ! Such were some of the worthies 
who ministered to the Scotch Church in the time of Cromwell. 
Congregations which then flourished had reason to regret the 
change from the administration of the great unsceptred ruler to 
that of Charles II. The latter was crowned King of Scotland at 
Scone, January 1st, 1651. The coronation sermon was pre'ached 
by Robert Douglas, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, who took 
as his text : * And he brought forth the king's son, and put the 
crown upon him, and gave him the testimony : and they clapped 
their hands, and said, Grod save the king ! . . . And Jehoiada 
made a covenant between the Lord and the king and the people, 
that they should be the Lord's people ; between the king also and 
the people.' After the sermon the King, with apparent solemnity, 
swore to maintain the national Covenant and the Solemn League. 
After that, he took the oath to defend and support the Church 
of Scotland ; and kneeling and holding up his right hand said, 
* By the eternal and almighty God, who liveth and reigneth for 
ever, I shall observe and keep all that is contained in this oath.' 
The subject is too serious for jesting, otherwise it would be 
laughable to think of such a man as Charles II. having been a 
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Covenanter. Bat when his wanderings were over, and he could 
Fannter at will with his favourite spaniels in the gardens of 
Whitehall, he took care to show * that whatever he might once 
have been in appearance, he had no sympathy with the grave 
men who held aloft the Covenant as the standard of royal duty. 
He abundantly freed himself from all suspicion of a lingering 
love for psalms and sermons by evincing a whole-hearted pleasure 
in profane songs atid dramatic shows. Qis conclusion was that 
* presbytery is no religion for a gentleman,' and he seemed in haste 
to indemnify himself for the restraints he had endured while in 
its power by turning the palace into a scene of gross indulgence. 
But his unworthiness was outdone by the unworthiness of 
those who advised him and acted in his name. Taking advan- 
tage of the general joy at the time of the Restoration, they 
introduced measures subversive of civil and religious liberty. 
By an act called, * The Act Recissory,' the Scottish Council 
annulled the Parliaments which had legislated in favour of 
Presbyterian ism. All proceedings for the conservation of the 
Church in its primitive purity were declared rebellious and 
treasonable, and the national Covenant was denounced as an 
unlawful oath. The infamy of the transaction is deepened by 
the fact that those who took part in it were intoxicated. Episco- 
pacy, the favourite institution of the Stuarts, was re-established, 
and the selfish, false-hearted Sharp became the head of a hier- 
archy which, but for the genius and piety of Leighton, would 
have been utterly contemptible. But acts passed in a tumult 
of drunkenness did not satisfy the statesmen of Scotland. They 
demanded blood as the seal of their nefarious practices. The 
Marquis of Argyle was their first victim. He opposed the 
execution of Charles I., and put the crown on the head of 
Charles II. ; but his efforts for freedom in Church and State 
were crimes for which no loyalty could atone. He went to 
London to congratulate the King on his happy restoration to 
the throne of his fathers, and was there seized, and sent to 
Edinburgh to be tried for high treason. Not one of the fourteen 
charges brought against him could be substantiated ; and he was 
only convicted on evidence supplied by private letters which 
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had passed between himself and General Monk. When the 
sentence of death was pronounced, he said : ' I had the honour 
to set the crown upon the king's head, and now he hastens me 
to a better crown than his own.' The night before his execution 
he thus expressed himself : ' I thought to have concealed the 
Lord's goodness — but it will not do. I am now ordering mj 
worldly afEairs, and God is sealing my charter to a better in- 
heritance, and just now saying to me, " 8on, he of good cheery 
thy sins are forgiven thee." * On his way to the scaffold he 
used the memorable words, ' I could die like a Roman, but 
choose rather to die as a Christian.' He was beheaded on 
May 27th, 1661. 

Another victim was Johnstone of Warriston. We see him 
standing before the crowd in the Greyfriars, Edinburgh, reading 
the Covenant about to be signed with such enthusiasm, and after 
that officiating as clerk to the great Assembly, which met 
beneath the roof of Glasgow Cathedral. Though true to his 
Presbyterianism, he did his utmost to serve Charles I.,, and it 
was not until heavy pressure had been brought to bear upon 
him that he took office under Cromwell. But the court hated 
him, and ordered his arrest. He escaped to the continent, was 
apprehended there, and after an imprisonment of nearly six 
months in the Tower of London, was sent to Edinburgh to be 
executed. When brought before the Parliament it was evident 
that he was enfeebled both in mind and body, but Sharp and 
other bishops were so base and unmanly as to triumph over him, 
and sneer at his weakness, though, as it was proudly said, * he 
was once in case, not only to have been a member, but a pre- 
sident of any judicatory in Europe, and to have spoken for the 
cause and interest of Christ before kings, to the stopping of the 
mouths of gainsayers.' High abilities and venerable character 
were, however, nothing to his corrupt and contemptible judges, 
and he was sentenced to be hung. The large-souled heroism of 
earlier years seemed. to come back to him when he was on the scaf- 
fold. His last words were, * O pray, pray ! praise, praise, praise !' 

James Guthrie also suffered soon after the Restoration. Tho 
place and the date of his birth are unknown, but he belonged to 
* I 2 
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an honourable family in Angus. After studying and teaching 
in St. Andrew's, he settled as minister of Lauder. The year of 
his induction was the year of the Covenant, and it is said that 
as he was entering Edinburgh to add his name to the sacred 
bond, the first person he met was the executioner in his official 
garb. The incident made a deep impression on his mind, and 
standing among his friends in the Greyf riars Churchyard, he 
said, * I know that I shall die for what I have done this day, 
but I cannot die in a better cause.' In 1649 he was translated 
to Stirling, and faithfully ministered the word of Christ in that 
town to the time of his death. As a Protestor, or strict adherent 
to the terras of the Covenant, he acted in opposition to the party, 
called Resolutioners, who took broader ground, and were willing 
to admit to high office in the army and the civil courts those 
who, known as Malignants, had fought under Montrose, or in 
other ways had resisted the development of Presbyterian au- 
thority. After the Restoration, Guthrie and three other 
Protestors met privately to prepare an address, congratulating 
the king on his return to the throne of his ancestors, and at the 
same time urging him to govern the nation according to the 
principles of the Covenant. The address was seized, and its 
authors were arrested. Guthrie was imprisoned in Edinburgh, 
and after a trial before judges resolved on his death, was 
sentenced to be hung, and to have his head set up on the Nether 
Bow. In speaking to his wife about the sentence he remarked, 
* Argyle is to be beheaded, but I am to be hanged on a tree, as 
Christ was.' On the morning of his execution he took his little 
son William on his knee, and having exhorted him to become 
religious and to devote himself to the cause of God, said,. * Willie, 
they will tell you, and cast up to you, that your father was 
hanged ; but think not shame of it, for it was upon a good cause.' 
With firm nerve and unfaltering voice he spoke for an hour on 
the scaffold, rising towards the close of his speech into a strain 
of lofty grandeur and triumph. * I take God to record upon my 
soul, I would not exchange this scaffold with the palace or mitre 
of the greatest prelate in Britain. Blessed be God, who hath 
shown mercy to such a wretch, and has revealed His Son in me, 
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and made me a minister of the everlasting Gospel, and that He 
hath deigned in the midst of much contradiction from Satan 
and the world to seal my ministry upon the hearts of not a few 
of His people, and especially in the station in which I was last ; 
I mean the congregation and presbytery of Stirling. Jesus 
Christ is my light and my life, my righteousness, my strength, 
and my salvation, and all my desire. Him ! O Him ! I do, with 
all the strength of my soul, commend to you. Bless Him, O 
my soul, from henceforth, even for ever ! * The last words of 
the brave martyr were, * The Covenants, the Covenants shall yet 
be Scotland's reviving.' The head was severed from the lifeless 
body, and the latter put into a coffin and carried to the aisle of 
the old kirk, where a number of ladies prepared it for burial. 
Some of them were observed to dip their handkerchiefs in the 
blood which flowed from the corpse. When told by Sir Archi- 
bald Primrose that it was an act of Popish superstition, one of 
them replied, *We intend not to abuse it to superstition or 
idolatry, but to hold up these bloody napkins to heaven, with 
our address that the Lord would remember the innocent blood 
that is spilt.* While the ladies were employed in their kindly 
task, a young gentleman came forward, and opening a vial, 
poured on the body a rich perfume, which filled the whole 
Church with fragrance. * God bless you, sir,' exclaimed one of 
the Jadies, * for this labour of love which you have shown to the 
slain body of a servant of Jesus Christ ! ' 

Episcopacy having been restored, all the ministers were 
required to submit themselves to the bishops, and obtain from 
them collation to their parishes by a certain date. It was said 
by members of the Council that there were few who would not 
comply with the new order ; but the ministers were of like spirit 
with those who at a later date followed Chalmers from the hall 
of the General Assembly ; and nearly four hundred abandoned 
manse and stipend, and went forth as homeless, impoverished 
wanderers, rather than do violence to their principles. Scotland, 
it was said, was never witness to such a Sabbath as the last on 
which the ministers preached. When the people saw the men 
they reverenced as the servants of God leaving the scenes of 
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their faitiiful labour, they wept bitterly and filled the air with 
their lamentations. The vacant livings were given to men who 
were utterly destitute of the qualities necessary to insure esteem. 
Bishop Burnet, who was not likely to exaggerate either the 
failings or the vices of Episcopalians, said of the curates : * They 
were the worst preachers I ever heard ; they were ignorant to a 
reproach, and many of them were openly vicious. They were 
a disgrace to their orders and the sacred function ; and were, 
indeed, the dregs and refuse of the northern parts. Those of 
them who arose above contempt or scandal were men ol such 
violent tempers that they were as much hated as the others were 
despised.' There was not much to be envied in their position. 
Even the ungodly youths in the parishes treated ' them with 
contempt, and teased them with practical jokes. The tongue 
of the church bell would be taken away, or* the churcli door 
would be so fastened that there was no entrance but by one of 
the windows. A mischievous boy having found a nest of ants, 
put them into the curate's boots as he was going into the pulpit ; 
and with his wild companions had rare sport in seeing the reverend 
gentleman so tortured by the biting of the insects that he was 
compelled to close the service with unusual speed and abruptness. 
In one parish the curate, annoyed by the smallness of his 
congregation, sent a message to the women, telling them that if 
they did not appear in church on the following Sabbath he 
would inform against them. They did appear, but each had a 
child in her arms, and one after another was made to cry until 
the voice of the preacher was drowned in a general wail. An act 
called the * Bishops' Drag-net,' enabled the government to visit 
with pains and penalties those who refused to listen to the 
preaching of the curates. But men and women who had been 
accustomed to the ministrations of pastors formed in the great 
school of Blair, Rutherford, and Dickson would not accept as 
their spiritual guides the wretched hirelings who were ignorant 
. of the first elements of religion. They began to hold field 
meetings for the purpose of hearing the ejected ministers. A 
glen shadowy with ancient pines, or a moor stretching in purple 
Rwella and hollows to the horizon, was their sanctuary, and with 
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the heavens bendiDg in dome-like majesty above tbeir heads 
they raised their voices in psalmody, which mingled its holy 
music with the dash of torrents, the bleating of sheep, the cry 
of curlews, and the songs of soaring larks. How impressive 
must have been the scene presented, when, seated on ferny 
crag, lichened boulder, or grass and heather, patriarchs and aged 
women, young men and maidens gave nnpausing attention to a 
sermon, which the preacher had studied, not in a quiet manse, 
but in some gloomy cave or forest nook, affording him temporary 
security from his persecutors. 

A communion service in Toviotdale is noted as having 
special interest, on account of its picturesque surroundings and 
deep solemnity. The tables were spread on a grassy bank by 
the side of the Whitaddef , and a pleasant slope with a semicircular 
bend afforded standing or sitting room for the congregation, 
while a sky of lovely blue spanned the beauty of the landscape. 
One who took part in the service wrote : * We desired, not the 
countenance of earthly kings ; there was a spiritual and divine 
majesty shining on the work, and sensible evidence that the 
great Master of Assemblies was present in the midst. It was 
indeed the doing of the Lord, who covered us a table in the 
wilderness in presence of our foes ; and reared a pillar of glory 
between us and the enemy, like the fiery cloud of old that 
separated between the camp of Israel and the Egyptians — en- 
couraging to the one, but dark and terrible to the other. Though 
our vows were not offered within the courts of Grod's house, 
they wanted not sincerity of heart, tvhich is better than the 
reverence of sanctuaries. Amidst the lonely mountains we 
remembered the words of our Lord, that the true worship was 
not peculiar to Jerusalem or Samaria — that the beauty of holi- 
ness consisted not in consecrated buildings or material temples. 
We remembered the ark of the Israelites, which had sojourned 
for years in the desert, with no dwelling place but the tabernacles 
of the plain. We thought of Abraham and the ancient patri- 
archs who laid their victims on the rocks for an altar, and burnt, 
sweet incense under the shade of the green tree. 

The ordinance of the Lord's Supper, that memorial of Hi 
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dying love till His second coming, was signally countenanced 
and backed with power and refreshing influence from above. 
Blessed be God ! for He hath visited and confirmed His heritage 
when it was weary. In that day Zion put on the beauty of 
Sharon and Carmel, the mountains broke forth into singing, 
and the desert place was made to bud and blossom as the rose. 
Few such days were seen in the desolate Church of Scotland ; 
and few will ever witness the like. There was a rich effusion 
of the Spirit in many hearts; their souls, filled with heavenly 
transport, seemed to breathe in a diviner element, and to burn 
upwards as with the fire of a pure ani holy devotion. The 
ministers were visibly assisted to speak home to the consciences 
of the hearers ; it seemed as if Grod had touched their lips with 
a live coal from off His altar, for they who witnessed declared 
they carried more like ambassadors from the courts of heaven, 
than men cast in an earthly mould.' 

B>ichard Cameron, whose name was applied to the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, had a great reputation as a field-preacher. 
He was born at Falkland, and being of the Episcopal persuasion 
officiated for some time as schoolmaster and precentor to the 
curate of the parish. Better influences affecting his heart, he 
severed himself from all prelatical associations and joined him- 
self to the Covenanters, by two of whom he was licensed to 
preach. He was so extreme in his covenanting principles as to 
give offence even to his own friends. Partly on account of their 
displeasure, he retired to Holland, where he had fellowship with 
McWard, and other ministers who had been banished from 
Scotland. McWard having heard him preach, said to him : 
* Richard, the public standard is now fallen in Scotland ; and 
if I know anything of the mind of the Lord, ye are called to 
undergo your trials before us, to go home, and lift the fallen 
standard, and display it publicly before the Lord.' He sub- 
mitted to ordination, and according to tradition, McWard said 
during the service, * Behold, all ye beholders, here is the head 
of a faithful minister and servant of Jesus Christ, who shall lose 
the same for his Master's interest, and it shall be set up before 
sun and moon, in the view of the world ! * 
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Cameron returned to Scotland in 1680. The outlook was 
gloomy. The blae banner which waved so proudly above the 
camp on Dunse Law had been torn to shreds and trampled in 
bloody mire at Bothwell Bridge. Four hundred of the Covenan- 
ters fell in that disastrous fight on the border of the Clyde, 
and about fifteen hundred were driven to Edinburgh and kept 
for five months in the Greyfriars Churchyard, with nothing but 
the tombstones to shelter them from the wind and the rain. 
Many of them died from the effects of that cruel exposure, and 
the survivors, shipped to be sold as slaves in America, were 
wrecked, and most of them drowned on the voyage. Through- 
out the country those Covenanters who were still sternly true 
to their principles were exposed to deadly persecution. But 
Cameron was as bold and resolute as he would have been if 
every sword in Scotland had valiantly flashed out for the 
Covenant. Among the few with whom he took counsel was 
Alexander Peden, who has been designated the John the Baptist 
of the Covenant. His ardent imagination and his lonely musings 
in woods and under the overhanging bank of rivers, gave a 
wild grandeur to his sayings, which were thought to have in 
them something of prophetic strain. But even Peden, though 
rising to a pitch of almost unearthly heroism, seems to have 
shrunk from the extreme measures of Cameron. The latter, 
with Donald Cargill and Thomas Douglas, kept a public fast on 
Darmied Muir, partly because of the reception of the Duke of 
York in Scotland, whom they regarded as the sworn vassal of 
antichrist. Soon after the fast they went to Sanquhar, and 
standing by the cross, published a declaration, in which they 
renounced allegiance to Charles II., because of his defection 
from the Covenant and his assumption of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy. They also declared war against him as a tyrant, and 
as an enemy of the Lord Jesus Christ and His cause. This 
proceeding still further embittered the authorities against 
them, and five thousand merks were offered as a reward for 
' t^e apprehension of Cameron, who had the principal part in 
the declaration. 

Lcavinor Sanquhar, he wandered from place to place, preach- 
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ing as be Lad opportunity. Eighteen days before bis death .he 
preached near Cumnock. In his sermon he made statements 
interesting as showing the drift and tone of his thoughts ; 

* There are three or four things I have to tell you this day which 
I must not omit, because it will be but a breakfast or four-hours 
to the enemy, some day or other shortly ; and then my work and 
my time will both be finished. And the First is this : As for the 
King who is now upon the throne of Britain, after him there 
shall not be a crowned King of the name of Stuart in Scotland. 
Secondly, There shall not be an old Covenanter's head above 
ground, that swore these Covenants with uplifted hands, ere ye 
get a right Reformation set up in Scotland. Thirdly, A man 
shall ride a day's journey in the shires of Galloway, Ayr, and 
Clydesdale, and not see a reeking house nor hear a cock crow, 
ere ye get a right Reformation ; and several other shires shall 
be little better. And, Fourthly^ The rod that the Lord will make 
instrumental in this will be the French and other foreigners, 
together with a party in this land joining them. But ye that 
stand to the testimony in that day, be not discouraged at the 
fewness of your number ; for when Christ comes to raise up His 
own work in Scotland, He will not want men enough to work 
for Him.' On the following Sabbath Cameron preached in the 
parish of Crawford John, probably meeting the congregation in 
the seclusion of one of the hilly sheep pastures. The text was, 

* And ye will not come to Me, that ye might have life.' The 
preacher wept, and his feeling was shared by the hearers, most 
of whom were in tears. On the last Sabbath of his life he 
was with Donald Cargill in Clydesdale, and preached from the 
words, * Be still, and know that I am Grod.' On the Thursday 
in that week he was with about sixty-three people on Aird's 
Moss, a tract of moorland between the waters of the Ayr and 
the Lugar. They were attacked there by a company of dragoons 
under Bruce of Earlshall. When Cameron saw the enemy ap- 
proaching he prayed three times, * Lord, spare the green and take 
the ripe.' To his brother he said, * Come, let us fight it out to ^ 
the last ; for this is the day that I have longed for, and the 
day that I have prayed for, to die fighting against our Lord's 
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avowed enemies ! This is the day that we will get the crown.' He 
was slain in the skirmish, and his head and his hands were cnt off 
and carried to Edinburgh. They were shown to his father, who 
was then a prisoner in the tolbooth. The old man being taunt- 
ingly asked if he knew to whom they belonged replied, as he 
affectionately kissed them : * I know them, I know them ; they 
are my son's, my dear son's. Good is the will of the Lord, who 
cannot wrong me nor mine, but hath made goodness and mercy 
to follow us all our days.' By order of the Council the relics of 
the brave Covenanter were fixed on the Nether Bow, the hands 
being close to the head with the fingers pointing upwards as if in 
prayer. Sir Robert Murray, though opposed to Cameron's prin- 
ciples, could not refrain from saying, * There are the head and 
the hands of a man who lived praying and preaching, and died 
praying and fighting.* 

The Sabbath after the tragedy on Aird's Moss, the memory 
of Cameron was honoured by a sermon preached by his friend 
Donald Cargill in the parish of Shotts. The text was, * Know 
ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel ? ' For a time Cargill was minister of the Barony Church, 
Glasgow, and preached with great power to the congregation, 
which worshipped amid the tombs and under the low arches of 
the cathedral crypt. At the Restoration he was driven from his 
charge, and like his faithful brethren took to the moors, the 
woods, and the rocks, ministering to bands of farmers and shep* 
herds in the ruddy glow of sunrise, and when Orion and the 
Pleiades shone as the mystic lamps of their sublime sanctuary. 
He was wounded at Bothwell Bridge, and again at Queensferry, 
but would allow neither suffering nor danger to deter him from, 
what he deemed the right course. Clydesdale was one of his 
favourite haunts, and being at Covington Mill, he was arrested 
there by Irvine of Bonshaw, who, in allusion to the reward 
offered for his apprehension, said, * O blessed Bonshaw — and 
blessed day that ever I was bom — that has found such a prize.' 
He was taken to Glasgow, and thence to Edinburgh, where he 
was condemned to be hung. When the sentence was announced 
by sound of trumpets he remarked, * This is a weary sound, but 
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the sound of the last trumpet will be a joyful sound to me, and 
all that will be found leaning on Christ's righteousness.* On 
the day of his execution he was exultant as ever was king when 
on his way to coronation. Setting his foot on the scaffold-ladder 
he said, ' The Lord kn^ws I go on this ladder with less fear and 
perturbation of mind than ever I entered the pulpit to preach.' 
When on the scaffold he continued in the same strain : * Now 
I am near the getting of the crown which shall be sure, for 
which I bless the Lord, and desire all of you to bless Him that 
He hath brought me here, and made me triumph over devils, 
men, and sin. They shall wound me no more. I forgive all 
men the wrongs they have done me ; and I pray the sufferers 
may be kept from sin and helped to know their duty.' His 
last words were : * Farewell, all relations and friends in Christ ; 
farewell, acquaintances and earthly enjoyments ; farewell, read- 
ing and preaching, praying and believing, wanderings, reproach, 
and sufferings. Welcome, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; into 
Thy hands I commit my spirit.' 

In the crowd which witnessed the triumphant departure of 
Cargill was a youth nineteen years old, on whom the scene made 
a deep impression. The youth was James Renwick, who became 
the leader of the Cameronians, or Society People, as thoy were 
called on account of their union and organisation. He was bom 
at Minnyhive, a village standing amid the luxuriant valleys and 
wooded hills of Glencairn. His parents were poor, but intelli- 
gent and godly, and encouraged him in the studious habits he 
manifested from childhood. Some of his friends, seeing in him 
the promise of mental power, gave him such help as to enable 
him to attend classes in the Edinburgh University. He was 
under strong religious influences, and as he listened to the lofty 
strain poured by Cargill when on the scaffold he determined to 
cast in his lot with the persecuted Cameronians. From Edin- 
burgh he went to the University of Groningen, where by dili- 
gent study he soon prepared himself for ordination as a minister. 
In September, 1683, he began his ministerial work in Scotland 
by preaching on Darmeid Muir. Boldly taking up the standard 
which had fallen from the hands of Cameron and Cargill, he 
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brought upon himself not onlj the hostility of the government, 
but also the reproaches of ministers who gave a less rigid inter- 
pretation to the terms of the Covenant. He had some remark- 
able escapes from his enemies. One day he and two friends 
when going to a meeting were surprised by a party of dragoons 
from Som Castle. His companions were shot and severely 
wounded. He went up Dungavel Hill, but was so closely pur- 
sued by the soldiers that he had to leave his horse, and creep 
into a hollow which he saw in a heap of stones. Committing 
himself to the care of God, he was comforted by the words, * Ho 
shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways.* The soldiers looked for him everywhere, and abandoning 
the search in despair, left him free to emerge from his hiding 
place. Letters of inter-communing were issued against him, 
commanding all persons to abstain from supplying him with 
lodgings, meat, drink, or anything that would be of service to 
him. Consequently he had often to suffer hunger and cold, 
and his place of rest was not the manse with purple beeches 
before its windows, and a fair scene of sward and flowers dip- 
ping down to a bright, musical stream, but a ruinous shieling 
on the hills, a bed o^ reeds in a morass, a cleft in the rocks, or a 
brier-covered ditch in a field ; *yet remarkably,' it has been said, 
* was the Lord seen to supply and make up the want of all 
external means and accommodations, in animating, encouraging, 
enabling, and furnishing him for his ministerial exercise, with 
such incessant and indefatigable diligence, and with such 
remarkable and admired success in preaching, conferring, cate- 
chising, and baptizing, that it was wondered at by spectators. 
It seemed incredible how any man, that had the best accommo- 
dation and conveniences, could perform so much and in so short 
a time.' 

Charles II. died in 1685, and James II. came to the throne. 
Renwick drew up a declaration against the government of the 
country by a Papist, which in imitation of Cameron he pub- 
lished at the Cross of Sanquhar. While the shadows were 
deepening over him he was favoured with one gleam of pleasure. 
Peden had been partially alienated from him, but when he was 
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dying sent a messenger to bid him come in haste. Tlie patriarch 
of the Covenant, raising himself on his bed, asked, * Are yoa the 
James Renwick there is so much noise about ? ' * Father,* was 
the reply, * I am James Renwick ; but I have given the world no 
ground to make any noise about me, for I have espoused no new 
principles or practices, but what our Reformers and Covenanters 
maihtained.' Peden then caused him to give an account of his 
conversion, principles, and call to the ministry. This having 
been done the old man said, ' You have answered me to my 
souFs satisfaction ; I am very sorry that I should have believed 
any such evil reports of you, which not only quenched my love 
to, and marred my sympathy with you, but led me to express 
myself bitterly against you, for which I have sadly smarted ; r but 
ere you go you must pray for me, for I am old and going to 
leave the world.' Renwick did pray with fine feeling and won- 
derful enlargement of soul, and when he had ended the dying 
man took him by the hand, kissed him, and said : 'Sir, I find 
you a faithful servant to your Master. Go on in a single depen- 
dence on the Lord, and ye will get honestly through, and clear 
off the stage, when many others who hold their heads high will 
be in the mire, and make foul hands and garments.' 

In 1687 indulgences were granted to the moderate Presby- 
terians, but thers was an increasing severity in the measures 
against the Society men, who were hunted as if they had been 
wild beasts destructive to human life. Renwick was arrested in 
the beginning of 1688. He was captured in the house of a friend 
in Edinburgh, and had so little of the appearance of a daring leader 
that the captain of the guard exclaimed, * What ! is this boy 
Renwick, that the nation hath been so much troubled with ? ' 
His mother was allowed to see him in prison, and in one of her 
visits she spoke of the trial it would be to see his head and his 
hands set up on the city gate. He told her she would not see 
that sight, and added, * I have offered my life unto the Lord, and 
have sought that He may bind them up ; and I am persuaded 
that they shall not be permitted to torture my body, nor touch 
one hair of my head further.' On the morning of his execution 
he took some refreshment, and thus returned thanks ; * O Lord, 
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Thon bast bronght me within two hourp of eternity, and this is 
no matter of terror to me, more than if I were to lie down in a 
bed of roses ; nay, through grace to Thy praise, I may say I 
never had the fear of death since I came to this prison ; but 
from the place where I was taken I could have gone very com- 
posedly to the scaffold. Oh ! how can I contain this, to be within, 
two hours of the crown of glory ! ' Hearing the drums beat for 
the guard, he exclaimed, ' Yonder is the welcome warning to 
my marriage; the Bridegroom is coming: I am ready ; I am ready/ 
He bade farewell to his mother and sisters, and was then taken 
to the council-house, where after his sentence was read he was 
asked what he had to say. He replied, ' I have nothing to say 
to you, but that which is in Jeremiah xxvi. 14, 15 : "As for 
me, behold, I am in your hand : do with me as seemeth good and 
meet unto you. But know ye for certain,, that if * ye put me to 
death, ye shall surely bring innocent blood upon yourselves, and 
upon this city and upon the inhabitants thereof." ' When on 
the scaffold he sang the one hundred and third Psalm, read the 
nineteenth chapter of the book of Revelation, and then knelt in 
fervent prayer. The following was his address to the people ; 
* Spectators, I am come here this day to lay down my life for 
adhering to the truths of Chi*ist, for which I am neither afraid 
nor ashamed to suffer. Nay, I bless the Lord that ever He 
counted me worthy, or enabled me to suffer anything for Him ; 
and I desire to praise His grace that He hath not only kept me 
from the gross pollutions of the time, but also from many of the 
ordinary pollutions of children, and for such as I have been 
stained with He hath washed and cleansed me from them in 
His own blood.' I am this day to lay down my life for these 
three things, — First, For disowning the usurpation and tyranny 
of James Duke of York ; Second, For preaching that it was 
unlawful to pay the cess expressly enacted for bearing down the 
Gospel ; Third, For teaching that it was lawful for people to 
caiTy arms for defending themselves in their meetings for the 
persecuted Gospel ordinance. I think a testimony for these is 
worth many lives, and if I had ten thousand, I would think 
it little enough to lay them all down for the same. Dear fiuends, 
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I die a Presbyterian Protestant. I own the Confession of Faith, 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, Sum of Saving Knowledge, 
Directory for Public and Family Worship, Covenants, IN'ational 
Solemn League, Acts of General Assemblies, and all the faithful 
contendings that have been for the covenanted Reformation. I 
leave my testimony approving the preaching in fields, and de- 
fending the same by arms. I adjoin my testimony to all these 
truths that have been sealed by blood shed, either on scaffold, 
field, or seas, for the truth of Christ. I leave my testimony 
against Popery, Prelacy, Erastianism ; against all profanity, and 
everything contrary to sound doctrine aod the power of godliness ; 
particularly against all usurpations and encroachments made 
upon Christ's right — the Prince of the kings of the earth, who 
alone must bear the glory of ruling in His own kingdom, the 
Church ; and, in particular, against the absolute power affected 
by this usurper, that' belongs to no mortal, but is the incom- 
municable prerogative of Jehovah, and against this toleration 
flowing from this absolute power.* Having ended his address 
he went up the ladder, committing his soul to the keeping of 
Christ. 

He was the last to suffer in the cause of the Covenant. James 
fled from the throne on which he had proved himself unworthy 
to sit, persecution ceased, and Presbyterianism was again estab- 
lished. The Cameronians, complaining that the Church of the 
Revolution was not based on the principles of the Covenant, kept 
aloof from it. They had only three Ministers and those left them 
for the establishment. They regretted especially the defection 
of Mr. Shields, who had been the fellow-labourer of Renwick and 
also his biographer. After serving as army chaplain, he em- 
barked in the expedition to Darien, and witnessed the sufferings of 
his countrymen in their vain endeavour to found a new Tyre on 
the American isthmus. He is said to have died unknown and 
neglected in Jamaica. When without ministers the Cameronians 
held fellowship with each other in cottages and farm-houses, 
thinking it inconsistent with their testimony to worship with 
the congregation of the established Church. In 1706 they were 
joined by the Rev. John McMillan, a minister from the establish- 
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ment, who served them with exemplary fidelity. A presbytery 
was constituted at Braehead, in the parish of Camwath, on 
the first of August, 1743, and was designated the Keformed 
Presbytery. 

Mr, McMillan, after having been for nearly forty years 
almost alone in the pastoral oversight of the Cameronian con- 
gregations, was aided in the constitution of the Reformed 
Presbytery by Mr. Nairne, who had resigned his ministry in 
the Church of the Erskines on account of what he thought a 
defect in its teaching as to the authority of the magistrate in 
matters of religion. A young man named Marshall having 
offered himself for service in the Cameronian pulpits was 
licensed to preach by Mr. McMillan and his colleague, who saw 
iti him a labourer who would be likely to uphold the standard 
of the Covenant when they were no longer able to act as its 
advocates and champions. In 1845, the ministers and people 
of the Reformed Presbytery publicly demonstrated their 
reverence for the Covenant by renewing their vows of fidelity 
to all its declarations. The scene of the solemnity was Craw- 
ford-John, a parish in Lanarkshire, but there was no swell of 
lofty enthusiasm as when the great parchment was unrolled in 
the Greyfriars Church, and when barons, ministers, burghers, 
farmers, and peasants eagerly covered it with their names. It 
was the act not of a nation rising to assert its rights, but of a 
sect endeavouring to galvanise forms of expression which had 
lost their original vitality. The Covenant was henceforth to be 
a grand memory in the hearts of the Scottish people, not a 
banner overshadowing thrones and confounding the politics of 
worldly statesmen. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church never became strong in 
Scotland, though some of its ministers were generally recognised 
as men of learning and large capabilities. It has now all but 
ceased to exist as a separate organisation, the greater number of 
its ministers and people having a few years since united them- 
selves with the Free Church of Scotland. 
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THOMAS BOSTON was bom at Dnnse, in BerwicltBtire, 
llarcb 17tb, 1676. His fatber was a devout man, and snfTered 
fine and imprisonment for biB fidelity to the Presbyterian Church. 
At tdmea Tbomaa went to the gaol to keep him company, and 
doabtlees received from bim kindly connsel, blended with strains 
of paalmody, and narratives of beroio contendinge nnder the 
bannet of the Covenant. Tbe boy was taught to read by a 
floboolmistresB who had a room in bis father's bonse. Before he 
was seven years old be was able to read tbe Bible, and fonnd 
Buoh interest in it, that be was never happier than when bending 
over its leaves in the glow of tbe winter fire, or in the early 
splendonr of a snmmer morning. About tbe year 1685 he was 
sent to tbe grammar scbool in Dunse, where he was instructed 
in Latin. Wben be had been less than fonr years under the care 
of the master, be could ti-anslate almost any Latin author into 
English. He began also tbe study of Greek, and in diligenca 
and qoickneae of acquisition was a acholar of whom his preceptor 
might well be proud. But books did not crush the boyish life 
ont of bis heart, for he was tbe foremost of tbe scholars in games 
requiring agility and strength. Having frequently seen soldiers 
exercised, be formed bis companions into a regiment, and drilled 
£hem in imilation-soldiersbip. It is not unlikely that at that 
time be had high thoughts of military life, but erelong he was 
tangbt by God that the grandest heroism is in confession of 
Christ, and in later years his life testified that the pen is mightier 
than tbe sword. 

When twelve years old he was awakened to a sense of sin 
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under the ministrj of Henry Erskine, the father of the two 
famous brothers, Ebenezer and Kalph Erskine. He heard Mr. 
Erskine preach from, ' Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world ! ' also from, * O generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come P ' He felt 
that God was speaking to him in the sermons ; his state by nature 
and his need of a Saviour were discovered to his heart, and he 
began to pray earnestly for the pardon of his sins, and for 
assurance of God's favour. The powerful words of Mr. Erskine 
were so valued by him, that he became a regular attendant at 
the meeting-house at Rivelaw, about four miles from Dunse. In 
the summer months, people went to B*ivelaw from various parts 
of the country, and while the white clouds drifted over their 
heads and the birds carolled among the hawthorns, they related 
experiences of Gt)d's ways, which to Thomas, as he walked with 
them, reverently listening to their ^talk, were so wonderful, that 
his heart was excited like that of ' some watcher of the skies 
when a new planet swims into his ken.' Two other boys were 
at the same time in concern about their souls, and they and 
Thomas formed themselves into a society for mutual improve- 
ment. They frequently met in a chamber in the elder Boston's 
house, where they prayed, studied the Scriptures, and engaged 
in religious conversation. 

The good impressions made on the heart of Thomas were 
deepened by sorrow. His mother died in February, 1691. While 
her corpse was in one room, his father lay in another, stricken by 
what was feared would prove fatal sickness. He had to invite 
some friends in the country to his mother's funeral ; on his return, 
meeting a person in the street, he asked about his father. The 
reply was that his father was not likely to recover. Hastening 
home, he went into the garden, and threw himself on the ground 
in an agony of grief, and continued in that posture, bewailing 
his past and prospective bereavement, until he was found and 
carried into the house by an elder brother. Through the mercy 
of God his father was restored, and approved his desire to enter 
the ministry, but could not at once meet the cost of his train- 
ing at college. In the meantime Thomas served in the office of 
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a notary, assisting in copying deeds. His employer owed him 
money, but seemed nnmindfnl of the debt. Seeing Dickson on 
Matthew, lying neglected among the legal books, he took it as 
part payment of what was due for his labours. He kept it for 
some time, but his conscience reproached him with unlawful 
possession of his employer's property ; and, determined to be 
strictly honest, irrespective of personal loss, he carried the book 
back to the shelf from which he had taken it. When his father 
was able to send him to college he enrolled himself as a student 
in Edinburgh University. While in Edinburgh he lodged by 
himself and lived so sparingly that he became liable to fainting, 
fits. He feared that he was affected by epilepsy, but a more 
liberal diet raised him to better health. 

In 1694 he completed the usual course of classical study. 
The cost to his father, including his board and lodging, was ten 
pounds fourteen shillings and sevenpence. In January, 1695, 
he entered the Divinity Hairin Edinburgh, and was able to pay 
the fee and maintain himself out of the bursary which had been 
awarded to him by the Dunse Presbytery, supplemented by a 
trifle received for private tuition. After the first session he 
obtained employment as parish schoolmaster in Glencaim. He 
was liberally entertained at the manse, but disliked the society 
of the minister, who forgot the sacredness of his profession in 
the idle stories and coarse indulgences of the ale-house. When 
he had been a month at Glencaim, Lady Mersington engaged 
him as tutor to her grandson. His pupil, Andrew Fletcher, 
was about nine years old. The father of the boy had died young, 
and his mother bad contracted a second marriage with Colonel 
Bruce, of Kennet, in the parish of Clackmannan. Mr. Boston 
spent part of his time at Clackmannan and part at Kennet. 
At the end of the year Colonel Bruce invited him to take charge 
of two of his boys. The colonel and his lady were frequently 
from home, and Mr. Boston, though not holding the office of 
chaplain, conducted family worship, catechised the servants, and 
endeavoured to instruct those who were ignorant, and to reform 
those who were vicious. But his faithfulness was resented by 
some of the members of the household, and his situation became 
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one of great discomfort. His trials, however, were of advantage 
to him in disciplining him for the work of the ministry. Looking 
back on that portion of his life he wrote : * It was heavy for me 
that I was taken from the school of divinity and sent to Kennet ; 
yet I am convinced God sent me to another school then, in order 
to prepare me for the work of the Gospel, for which He had 
designed me ; for there I learned in some measure what it was 
to have the charge of sonls ; and being naturally bashful, 
timorous, and much subject to the fear of man, I attained by 
what I met with there to some boldness, and not regarding tho 
persons of men when out of God's way. There I learned that 
God will countenance one in the faithful discharge of his duty, 
though it be not attended with the desired success ; and that 
plain dealing will impress an awe on the party's consciences, 
though they may rage against him that so deals with them. It 
was by means of conversation there that I aiTived at a degree of 
public spirit I had not before ; and there I got a lesson of the 
need of prudent and cautious management, and abridging one's 
self of one's liberty, that the weak be not stumbled, and access 
to edify them thereby precluded ; a lesson I have had in my 
ministry a very particular and singular occasion for.' 

Mr. Boston was licensed to preach by the united presbyteries 
of Dunse and Chimside, a week before he had completed 
the twenty-first year of his age. In sailing down the Forth, on 
his way from Clackmannan to Dunse, his spirit was stirred by 
the profanities of the people along the shore, and wishing to 
' set fire to the devil's nest,' he began his ministry in a stem, 
arousing strain. His first text after receiving his license was, 
* Now consider this, ye that forget God, lest I tear you in pieces, 
and there be none to deliver.' Though naturally timid, all fear 
left him as soon as he entered the pulpit, and bold as if his great 
Master had stood visibly behind him, he brought out the severest 
threatenings of Holy Scripture. For two months he did little 
more than endeavour to startle sinners by reiterating the terrors 
of Divine wrath ; but a minister having told him that if he 
began preaching Christ he would find it very pleasant^ he began 
a series of milder, more evangelical discourses with the words, 
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* The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me ; because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek ; He hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.' He preached several times at Clackmannan, Airth, and 
Dollar. As those parishes were vacant, it was hoped by his 
friends that he would receive a call from one of them ; but 
while the congregations were in general favourable to him, a 
few of the wealthy members thought him too independent and 
too strict to be their minister. One great man, who liked his 
preaching, opposed his settlement because he did not bow to 
him from the pulpit ; and other parishioners gave their voices 
against him because he would not join them in the social plea- 
sures to which they devoted the Sabbath evening. 

Seeing no probability of a settlement in the Stirling presby- 
tery, he applied for the usual testimonials as to conduct and 
doctrine, and returned to his father's house at Dunse. While 
there he was appointed to supply at Simprin, a village in his 
native county, which has since fallen into decay, and been 
entirely deserted. His ministrations were so acceptable to the 
people that it was proposed to him that he should settle there ; 
but the parish being utterly unattractive, the proposal gave him 
more pain than pleasure. The stipend was small, the congrega- 
tion feeble ; there were but few godly people in the neighbour- 
hood, iemd he saw that there would be a lack of sympathy between 
himself and the ministers he would have to meet in presbytery. 
Still, he was willing to give up every thought of self, and to 
take Simprin with all its disadvantages, in submission to the 
will of God. One day he was meditating on the importance of 
being weaned from the world, and of leaving himself unre- 
servedly to the Divine disposal, when there was a knock at his 
chamber-door, announcing a man from Simprin. His visitor bore 
a call to him from that parish. He felt at once that his course 
had been determined by Providence, and told the man that he 
would attend the presbytery, and also give a sermon at Simprin. 
When the man was gone he poured out his soul before the Lord, 
and obtained contentment of heart and assurance that his steps 
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would be rightly ordered. Having set apart a day for fasting 
and prayer, he reconsidered all his objections to Simprin, and 
was able to rest on the words of the Master, * Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and His righteousness ; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.' 

He was ordained at Simprin, September 21st, 1699. In 
answering the questions put to him, he did not simply give a 
nod of assent, but spoke at length, and with so much feeling as 
to bring tears to the eyes of many who were present. He thus 
closed his record of the incidents of the day : * In prayer I had 
much confidence in God ; I found my heart well content with 
my lot, and the sense of God's calling me to that work, with the 
promise of His presence. Oh ! it satisfies my soul, and my very 
heart blesseth Him for it ; for really it is the doing of the Lord, 
and wondrous in my eyes. I have a prospect of comfort and 
success in my labours among that people ; and my soul rejoiceth 
in the Lord.' 

Mr. Boston entered on his parochial duties with a settled 
purpose to make full proof of his ministry; The Sabbath was 
to him a day of strenuous labour. To insure systematic teach- 
ing for his people, he gave lectures on the psalms in the morning, 
and explained sections of the Shorter Catechism in the evening. 
He also instituted fellowship-meetings, inviting a number of 
persons to his chamber, with whom he united in singing, prayer, 
and spiritual conversation. It was at that time common for 
ministers in country parishes to desire their elders to leave the 
church in the earlier part of the service, to look up absent 
members of the congregation; also to inspect the ale-houses, 
and see that no idlers were allowed to stay there during sermon- 
time. Mr. Boston found it necessary to adopt this practice, and, 
by the help of his elders, succeeded in securing a regular and 
punctual attendance of the people at the church. 

He had not much domestic comfort in Simprin until the 
year 1700, when he married Katherine Brown, a young lady 
to whom he had been introduced in a hamlet above the Forth. 
Thirty years after the marriage he thus sketched her excellencies : 
' A woman of great worth, whom I passionately loved and in^ 
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wardly hononred. A stately, beautiful, and comely personage ; 
truly pious and fearing the Lord, of an evenly temper, patient 
in our common tribulations and under her personal distresses. 
A woman of bright, natural parts; an uncommon stock of 
prudence ; of a quick and lively apprehension in things she 
applied herself to ; great presence of mind in surprising in- 
cidents, sagacious and acute in discerning the qualities of 
persons, and therefore not easily imposed upon, modest and 
grave in her deportment, but naturally cheerful, wise and affable 
in conversation; having a good faculty of speaking and ex- 
pressing herself with assurance; endowed with a singular 
dexterity in dictating of letters ; being a pattern of frugality 
and wise management of household affairs, therefore entirely 
committed to her; well fitted for and careful of the virtuous 
education of her children; remarkably useful to the country 
side, both in the cottage and the forest, through her skill in 
physic and surgery, which in many instances a blessing seemed 
to be commanded upon from heaven ; and finally a crown to me 
in my public station and appearances.' 

In 1703 Mr. Boston began to be spoken of as a suitable 
minister for Ettrick. His father had left him a small property 
in Dunse. In taking possession of it, he had to go through 
certain legal forms with Drummelzier, his feudal superior. The 
town-clerk being unable to draw up the papers, Mr. Boston took 
the pen, and wrote them with as much ease and accuracy as if 
his whole life had been devoted to legal pursuits. Drummelzier 
was so pleased with his business-like manner and his intelligent 
conversation, that he warmly commended him to the Ettrick 
people, who, after some delay, made choice of him as their 
minister. Though Simprin was far from coming up to his 
ideal of a parish, he carried from it the memory of times of 
peculiar blessing in its little church. One Sunday his text was, 
' I have espoused you to one Husband.' When he had explained 
and illustrated the words, he called on the heavens and the earth, 
the stones and beams in the church, to witness that he had 
espoused his hearers to Christ. His voice was softened into 
unwonted music by the feeling which sweetly rippled through 
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his soul, and from solemn attestation he glided into fervent 
prayer on behalf of the congregation. Preacher and people saw- 
in that service bright glimpses of the beauty of Immanuel, and 
received blessing which was helpful to them in later days. Mr. 
Boston's farewell sermon in Simprin was preached from a barn- 
door to a vast multitude assembled in the open air. The power of 
God accompanied the discourse, which was founded on John vii. 
37, 'In the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and 
cried, saying. If any man thirst, let him come unto Me and 
drink.' 

Ettrick, the parish to which Mr. Boston was henceforth to 
devote his labours, is in the south-west of Selkirkshire, and has 
an area of over forty thousand imperial acres. Its surface is 
broken into romantic irregularity by hills varying in shape from 
pointed peak to rounded beauty of outline. The slopes and 
summits, though bleak and barren in appearance when seen from 
other parts of the county, reward a nearer inspection with the 
loveliness of pastoral acclivities and bosky spars. Ettrick Water, 
picturesque in its windings among the mountains, and lending 
animation to charming haughs, glides with sweet murmur and 
changeful show of light and shadow, past the hamlet, the church, 
and the burial-ground to which the name of Boston is an un- 
fading glory. Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, was born in a house 
near the church. He was a wild, shaggy son of genius, with a 
large estimate of his own powers, and not much of the practical 
wisdom which is needed for success in the ordinary affairs of 
life. The literary men with whom he associated ridiculed hia 
pretensions ; yet his Kilmeny, one of the songs in the Queen's 
WaJce, embodies in its woven music, its wealth of radiant 
images, its white purity and mystic dreaminess, a combination 
of poetic enchantments beyond the reach of Walter Scott or 
Jx)hn Wilson. 

On the first of May, 1707, the day on which the union 
between England and Scotland began, Mr., Boston was admitted 
minister of Ettrick. He introduced himself to his new charge 
with a sermon on the words, * Now are we all here present before 
God, to hear all things that are commanded thee of God.' He 
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found the people more argumentative than teachable, and in a 
few weeks after his settlement gave his thoughts as to their 
unsatisfactory condition in a sermon from, * Thou hast been 
weary of Me, Israel.' But it was not long before his faithful 
ministrations influenced the parishioners, and the first time he 
administered the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, the feeling in 
the church was so deep and solemn, and his own heart was in 
such a glow of holy love, that he gratefully remarked, * Verily 
the Lord was with me.' He was emphatically a man of believ- 
ing prayer, and his faith in God was signally honoured in the 
beginning of the year 1711. A heavy fall ot snow had been 
followed by a severe frost, and the sheep and cattle in the parish 
were in danger of starvation. With the concurrence of his 
elders, Mr. Boston appointed a congregational fast. On Wed- 
nesday, the day of the fast, the storm broke out with renewed 
violence. But Mr. Boston felt that the presence of God was 
with him, while he was praying with the people and addressing 
them in a line of thought suggested by the graphic words of the 
prophet Joel : * How do the beasts groan ! the herds of cattle 
are perplexed, because they have no pasture ; yea, the flocks of 
sheep are made desolate. O Lord, to Thee will I cry.* On the 
Friday after the fast there was a genial thaw, and on the follow- 
ing Sabbath, a day of thanksgiving, the text was : ' He giveth 
snow like wool : He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. He 
casteth forth His ice like morsels : who can stand before His 
cold ? He sendeth out His word, and melteth them : He 
causeth His wind to blow, and the waters flow.' 

The joy of deliverance from the storm was soon followed by 
painful searchings of heart in reference to an oath required by 
the government, abjuring Popery and promising to maintain 
the Church of England. Mr. Boston was opposed to the oath, 
on the ground that* the Church of England was a prelatical 
institution and hostile to his own Church. In the broader light 
of the present day, i^ is easy to detect a want of charity in the 
pastor of Ettrick, but it is to be remembered that the blood of 
martyred Covenanters' was still crying out against the intoler- 
ance of t^relacy ; and Mr. Boston, having seen his own father 
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suffering for his adherence to the Presbyterian polity, and hav- 
ing been guided to the Saviour by the ministry of the persecuted 
Erskine, may be leniently dealt with for the narrowness which 
would not allow him to show any favour to the English Estab- 
lishment. Having refused to take the oath, he became liable to 
a penalty of five hundred pounds, and to exclusion from office 
as parish minister. In expectation of the penalty he transferred 
his property in Dunse to his eldest son. On the last Sabbath 
which according to the law he could spend in his manse and 
church, he took as his text, ' Yea, doubtless, and I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord : for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but dung that I may win Christ.' Happily 
the government left him to continue his ministry without the 
sHghtest interruption. 

Though he had declined the oath, he was thoroughly loyal 
to the reigning family, and in the rebellion of 1715 did his 
utmost to arouse in his people a spirit of resistance to the Jaco- 
bite pretensions. He assembled them, spoke to them in his 
most stirring tones, and read to them such Scripture passages 
as : ' Out of Ephraim was there a root of them against 
Amalek; after thee Benjamin, among thy people. . . . And 
the princes of Issachar were with Deborah. . , . Why abodest 
thou among the sheepfolds, to hear the bleating of the flocks ? * 
But the men of Ettrick were so dissatisfied with the union of 
the two kingdoms, that they were unwilling to risk their lives 
in support of the house of Hanover. Even when the rebels 
were at Jedburgh, and when it was likely that their claymores 
would soon flash above Ettrick Water, the parishioners sul- 
lenly refused to take arms. In their bitterness against Mr. 
Boston for his urgency in the matter, they threatened to set 
fire to his manse, and some of them were so alienated from him 
as to declare that they would not again listen to his preaching. 

From disturbances in the parish- it is pleasing to turn to the 
author in his study. Mr. Boston had engaged to preach on a 
sacramental occasion in Kelso. Unable to fix his mind on a 
subject before leaving home, he took with him the manuscripts 
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of a number of his Simprin discourses, which he had entitled 
MwrCs Fourfold State, A friend to whom they were shown 
advised him to have them published. Being wishful to benefit 
those whose afflictions doomed them to silent Sabbaths, and to 
reach those who by distance or prejudice were excluded from the 
scene of his ministry, Mr. Boston decided to give his discourses 
to the world. But by a variety of circumstances the work was 
delayed, and it was not until the year 1721 that a bound copy 
of the book was put into his hands. He laid it before the Lord 
with solemn prayer that it might be an instrument of blessing 
to many souls. The prayer was not in vain ; for McutCs Fourfold 
State became one of the sacred classics of Scotland, and was 
effective in deepening the religious feeling of the country. It 
was long a favourite with the peasantry, and afforded profitable 
meditation in many a quiet cottage on the Sabbath day. It was 
kept as a treasure in the chest of the godly servant, and was 
taken by the shepherd to the hill-side, and eagerly read by him 
while his flock rested in the tremulous shadows thrown on the 
grass by beeches and hazels. 

A few years before the publication of MarCs Fourfold State, 
Mr. Boston was in attendance at a General Assembly, and was 
conversing with Mr. John Drummond, minister of Crieff, in 
Perthshire. He spoke to him of Fisher's Marrow of Modern 
Divinity as having tended to enlarge his views of the freeness of 
Divine grace. While he was labouring in Simprin, he called 
one day at a cottage, and saw two old books on a shelf above 
the window. The master of the house had been a soldier, and 
had brought them from England. Mr. Boston, who at that 
time had but few books, asked to be allowed to carry them to 
the manse, that he might acquaint himself with their contents. 
One he did not care for, but the other, the Marrow of Modem 
Di/vinity, so delighted him that he bought it from its owner. 
Edward Fisher, the writer of the Marrow, was the son of a 
knight, and a gentleman-commoner of Brazenose College, 
Oxford. He was noted for his skill in Greek and Hebrew, and' 
for his extensive reading in the venerable tomes of the fathers. 
He was the author of four works, but the Marrow is the only 
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one by which he is now known. It was published while the 
Assembly of Divines was sitting in Westminster, and received 
the recommendation and imprimatur of Joseph Caryl, the com- 
mentator on the book of Job, who had been appointed by the 
Assembly to approve or condemn theological works intended 
for the press. There were also prefatory notes from Burroughs, 
Strong, and others. A note by Samuel Prettie contains a pas- 
sage which in its way is a literary curiosity : * God hath en- 
dowed His Fisher with the net of a trying understanding, and 
discerning judgment and discretion ; whereby, out of the crystal- 
line streams of the well of life, you have taken a mess of the 
sweetest and wholesomest fish that the world can afford ; which 
if I could daily have enough of, I should not care for the flesh, 
or the works thereof.' 

The Marrow consists of two parts, and is in the form of 
dialogues. In the first part the interlocutors are Evangelista, 
a minister of the Gospel ; Nomista, a Legalist ; Antinomista, 
an Antinomian; and Neophitus, a young Christian. In the 
second part the interlocutors are Evangelista, Neophitus, and 
Nomologista, a prattler about the law. Much of what is ad- 
vanced in the dialogues is taken from continental and English 
divines, such as Luther, Calvin, and Beza, Hale, Hooker, and 
Goodwin. The first dialogue is the longest and most important, 
and is on the covenant of works and the covenant of gprace. 
There is a fine glow of feeling, with rich spiritual instructive- 
ness in the remarks of Evangelista ; but while he insists on 
holiness as a necessary effect of faith in Christ, his attack on 
legalism causes a rebound which sends him perilously near to 
Antinomianism. There is, however, no avowal of Antinomi- 
anism, but the reverse ; and he endeavours to explain his exul- 
tation over the law as an enemy that is slain, and his assertion 
that God cannot see sin in a believer, so as not to allow of loose- 
ness of thought as to moral obligation. One commendable 
feature in the Marrow is its doctrine of atonement for the whole 
world, and its offer of salvation to * every man without excep- 
tion.' This declaration of Divine love wide as. the family of 
man came upon ministers, whose hearts had been cramped by 
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Calyinism, with the genial influence of the spring sunshine when 
it awakens the lilies from their sleep and bids the woods ' hang 
aU their leaf j banners out.' 

Mr. Drummond, interested by what he heard from Mr. 
Boston, obtained the Marrow, and spoke of it approvingly to 
some of his brethren. At length it came into the hands of Mr. 
Hog, of Camock, a learned theologian, who republished it, with 
a recommendatory preface. The appearance of thq book in its 
new form was the signal for the ns6 of a controversy which 
lasted four years. Principal Hadow began the attack in a 
sermon preached before the Synod of Fife, and soon after a 
committee was appointed by the commission of the General 
Assembly to investigate alleged divergences from the doctrinal 
standards of the Church. The Assembly of 1720, acting on the 
the committee's report, condemned cert^ quotations from the 
Marrow as being contrary to the Scriptures, the Confession of 
Faith, and the Catechisms ; and thus concluded its deliverance : 
* And therefore the General Assembly do hereby strictly pro- 
hibit and discharge all the ministers of this Church, either by 
preaching, writing, or printing, to recommend the said book, 
or in discourse to say anything in favour of it ; but on the con. 
trary, they are hereby enjoined and required to warn and exhort 
their people in whose hands the said book is, or may come, not 
to read' or use the same.' This prohibition was felt to be 
unjust and oppressive by those whose ministry had been imbued 
with the sentiments of the Marrow, and one of them said, * I 
would not for ten thousand worlds have been a yea in the pass- 
ing of that act.' Twelve ministers, including Mr. Boston and 
the two Erskines, the * Marrowmen ' of Scotch Church history, 
met in Edinburgh to prepare a representation of their grievance 
to the following Assembly. Before the representation could be 
discussed, the indisposition of the King's commissioner led to an 
abrupt dissolution of the Assembly, and judgment on the paper 
was postponed for a year. * The banner,' it has been said, * thus 
continuing to' float aloft amid the protracted conflict, gave men 
time to read and interpret the precious truths inscribed on it, even 
though these were sometimes written in apothegm and paradox.' 

L 
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By vote of the Assembly of 1722 it was decided that the *Mar- 
rowmen ' should be rebuked and admonished from the chair for 
the * injurious reflections ' contained in their representation. 
They submitted to the rebuke, but gave in a protest, declaring 
that they could not bind themselves to silence as to the doctrines 
which had been condemned. The protest would have subjected . 
them to severer discipline, had not a hint in the royal letter 
against extreme measures induced the prevailing party to pass 
over what otherwise would have been dealt with as a defiance 
of the Assembly's authority. Mr. Boston engaged in the 
' Marrow ' controversy with his pen, and wrote notes for aii 
edition of the book which was published in 1726. The notes 
are as extensive as the text, and evince a large acquaintance 
with theological literature. 

While attentive to the duties of his pastorate, Mr. BQston 
spent much time in his study, and was a voluminous author. 
In addition to the Fourfold State, the Crook in the Lot^ a Body of 
Divinity f and other theological arid practical works, he published 
a treatise on the Hebrew Stigmatology, which he had written in 
Latin. He valued it as the greatest, and as likely to be the 
most famous of his productions ; but though it won the approval 
of such scholars as Michaelis and Waterland, it is now as lost 
to sight as the mystic book of Michael Scott. 

At the Assembly of 1727 there was a process against Pro- 
fessor Simson, of Glasgow, for teaching which denied the true 
and proper Godhead of the Lord Jesus. Many of the presby- 
teries had recorded the conviction that he ought to be deposed 
from the ministry, but the Assembly only decreed the continu- 
ance of his previous suspension, and allowed him to retain the 
emoluments of his office. When the sentence was read the 
moderator asked if all were agreed. For some moments there 
was deep silence, which was broken by Mr. Boston with the 
following words : * Moderator, I find myself under a necessity 
of declaring my dissent from this decision of the Assembly, as * 
I think the censure inflicted by it on Professor Simson is not 
adequate to the offence he has given, as to the points of doctrine 
that have been proved he taught the students under his care, 
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and have been found relevant to infer censure. I cannot help 
thinking, sir, that the cause of Jesus Christ, as to the great and 
essential point of His supreme .Deity, has been at the -bar of 
this Assembly requiring justice ; and as I am shortly to stand 
at His bar for all I do or say, I dare not give my assent to the 
decision of this act ; on the contrary I find myself obliged to 
olEer a protest against it ; and therefore in my own name, and 
in the name of all that shall adhere to me, I protest.' Then 
looking round on the Assembly with an air of majesty never 
forgotten by those wlio were present, he added, * And for myself 
alone, if nobody shall adhere.' The moderator appealed to him 
not to divide the Assembly, and though afterwards, in compli- 
ance with the judgment of some of his friends, he waived his 
right to have his protest marked in the records, he still declared 
that his thoughts were unaltered as to the professor's heresy, 
and the too lenient penalty with wnich it had been visited. 
This was his last appearance in the Assembly, and it must have 
been a satisfaction to him to have raised his voice against an 
insidious attempt to take the crown of eternal glory from the 
head of his Master. 

His later years were cheered by signs of religious prosperity 
in his parish. The people had been conciliated by the kindly" 
feeling which veiled the massive sternness of his principles, as 
ferns and wall-flowers veil the grim masonry of an ancient keep, 
and they rejoiced to see his venerable face in their homesteads 
and to listen to the wise and loving counsels which he addressed 
to them from the pulpit. The last time he administered the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, there were nearly eight hun- 
dred communicants. Among the company were shepherds from 
the Lammermoors, farmers from the holms of Yarrow and the 
borders of St. Mary's Lake, and burghers from Selkirk and 
Peebles \. but they were joyfully one in spirit as they rolled the 
music of Psalm^ along the neighbouring slopes, and sat at the 
table with the white covering, to partake of the emblems of the 
Saviour's body and blood. It was a great day for the aged 
pastor, and he thankfully recorded the hospitality shown to 
strangers by his parishioners, mentioning one man who, not only 

l2 
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baked lialf a boll of meal and killed three lambs, but also made 
up thirty beds. 

Infirmities and afflictions increasing upon him, Mr. Boston 
made a solemn preparation for death. ' I set myself,' he wrote, 
' to prayers and supplications, with reference particularly to my 
remoyal out of this world ; and in these, besides the main thing 
touching the transportation of my soul and the resurrection of 
my body at the last day, I did particularly beg, that having 
lived so little to His glory, Me would please to give me to die 
to His glory ; that in case of sudden death, which I neither 
durst nor wished to deprecate. He to whom His works were well 
known from the beginning, would secretly work in me actual 
preparation for it ; and in case of longsome sickness, that He 
would arm me with patience : that if it were His will He would 
continue with me the use of my speech, but withal heartily sub- 
mitting that in case of losing the power of my tongue, which, 
from the paralytic state of my body, I am somewhat apprehen- 
•sive of , my countenance might jspeak to His glory. In the 
event of leaving my wife a widow, and my children fatherless, 
I left her and them, each one by name, on my covenanted God, 
according to the promise, " Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
preserve them alive; and let thy widows trust in Me ; " requesting 
that we might all meet together again in the happy part of the' 
other world ; and for her, that I might be allowed to see her 
deliverance ; that if not, that it may come speedily after my 
departure, if it be according to His wilL The parish also, in 
that event, I left on Him to provide a minister for them. I was 
concerned also for a blessing on my servants ; viz., John Broom- 
field and Christian Spalding, they having been a great Comfort 
to me, and continuing to be so. Withal, I begged grace for the 
Christian improvement of any time of my life that may be re- 
maining. Being to close the work and daylight failing, I lighted 
a candle, and sang the twenty-third Psalm with some under- 
standing of it, confidence, and cheerfulness.' 

When too feeble to stand in the pulpit, Mr. Boston preached 
as he sat; and when unable to go to church, addressed his 
people from a window of the manse. His heart was in his work 
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to the last. With words of gracious encouragement to his wife 
and children, and with unfaltering confidence in Christ, he 
entered into the joy of his Lord on May 20th, 1732, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. 

More than seventy years after his death, two ministers who 
had been dispensing the Sacrament at Mo&t were conversing 
on the Sunday evening about those servants of Christ who had 
been eminent for gifts and usefulness. Ettrick being near, their 
thoughts naturally reverted to the sacraments of which it had 
been the favoured scene, and to the ministry and writings of 
the sainted Boston. They had both visited his grave, which 
was only distinguished by a small stone, and talked of the pro- 
priety of honouring his memory with a more suitable monu- 
ment.' They issued a proposal for such a monument ; moneys 
were subscribed ; and in 1806, a pillar, eighteen feet in height, 
and bearing an appropriate inscription, was reared in the old 
burial-ground above Ettrick Water. It still retains its position 
amid the pastoral hills as a striking figure in the landscape, and 
a not unworthy memorial of the author of MwrCs Fourfold State, 
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AND THE SECESSION CHUBCH. 




VIII. 

HENRY ERSKDfE, the father of the two famoas brothers 
Ebenezer and Ralph, was related to the noble honse of Mar, 
bat was more diatingniahed bj bis fidelity as a minister of Christ, 
tban by the splendonr of his genealogy. In his yoath he ga,vo 

■ proofe of piety and intellectual power, and was enconraged by his 
ptvents in the prosecntion of studies necessary to the pastoral 
office. He was a Presbyterian by conviction, and becEune minister 
of Comhill, a village on the south of the Tweed, b'lit only fifteen 
miles from Diybargh, the home of his boyhood. When he went 
to Gomhill he tonud the people rude and ignorant, and so opposed 
were they to spiritnal life and evangelical teaching, that they 
resented his appearance amongst them, and sometimes when 
seated in his honse'be heB.rd them cursing him in the street. Bnt 
by patient labour he was inbtmmental in effecting a wonderful 
change in their character, and tbey honoured him for bis own 
sake, and for the sake of his Master. Even after the lapse of 
fifty years, bis son Ebenezer met aged men and women in the 
vilify who retained grateful memories of bis sermons and 
pastoral visits. He was ejected by the Act of Uniformity in 
16G2, and retired to Dryburgh, where he privately exercised his 
mimatry. 

Not having the care of a regular congregation, he employed 
himself diligently in sacred studies. Among other manuscripts 
prepared by him at that time was a system of divinity in Latin, 
neatly written, and apparently intended for the press, thongh 

.never published. Preaching in his own house, and occasionally 
in the fields, be was unmolested until the year 1682, when ie 
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common with other faithful Presbyterians he felt the severity of 
the law against conventicles'. One Sabbath, while worshipping 
Go'd with his family, he was seized by a party of soldiers and 
imprisoned for the night in Melrose. He was afterwards taken 
to Edinburgh, and appearing before a committee of the Privy 
Council, was asked by Sir George McKenzie, the King's advo- 
cate, if he was willing to give a bond to preach no more in con- 
venticles. His reply was memorably bold : * My lord, I have my 
commission from Christ, and though I were within an hour of 
my death I durst not lay it down at the feet of any mortal man.' 
At his formal trial, which took place a few weeks later, he was sen. 
tenced to pay a fine of five thousand merks and to be imprisoned 
on the Bass Bock. By the influence -of his friends the sentence 
to the Bass was changed to banishment from Scotland, and he re- 
moved to the north of England. When King James issued his pro- 
clamation of indulgence to Nonconformists, a number of godly 
Presbyterians living a few miles from Berwick invited him to be 
their minister. He accepted the invitation, and took his family 
to Rivelaw, a hamlet in which a meeting-house was built by his 
congregation. The conversion of Thomas Boston was one fruit 
of his labours in Rivelaw, where he remained until the happy 
Revolution under William of Orange, when he received a call 
to the parish of Chimside. The minutes . of the kirk session 
testify to the zeal and diligence with which to old ago he per- 
formed his ministerial duties. When he was dying he urged the 
six children who were grouped about his bed to choose the good 
part, and cleave firmly to the cause of truth, * I know,' he said, 
* that I am going to heaven, and if you follow my footsteps, you 
and I shall have a happy meeting there ere long.' In this confi- 
dence and joy he ended the seventy-second, year of his earthly 
pilgrimage. 

Ebenezer Erskine, to whom the dying blessing of the patriarc}i 
of Chirnside was always an inspiring memory, was bom at 
Dryburgh in June, 1680. His boyish rambles were amid the • 
lovely scenery which borders the bright waters of the Tweed. 
WhilQ throstles and lintwhites entranced him with their melody, 
he could saunter under orchard boughs, and along grassy banks 
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to the Eildon Hills, whence he could gaze on the Lammermoors 
and the blue sweep of the Cheviots, and see the river winding 
in silvery curves between banks richly decorated with shadowy 
coppices and sunny lawns. To a thoughtful boy Dryburgh 
Abbey would be a favourite resort. The ruin stands on a penin- 
sula formed by a bold rounding of the. Tweed. The walls are 
covered with ivy, and trees which have taken root on the top of 
some of the arches lend the grace of shifting shine and shadow 
to the tombs and the sward below* It is not unlikely that young 
Ebenezer, while musing on the ancient* pomps of the Boman 
Church, or the havoc wrought in border counties by English in- 
vaders, stood on the spot in the ruined aisle which is now honoured 
by men of all nations as the grave of Walter Scott. 

Having been in part educated by his father, he was enrolled 
as a student in the Edinburgh University. He devoted four 
ytars to languages and philosophy, and then entered the divinity 
class, which he attended for five sessions. When he had ended 
his collegiate course the professors recommended him to John, 
Earl of Bothes, who eng^iged him as chaplain and tutor to his 
family. While mindful of his duties in the earl's household, 
he did not forget his designation to the work of the ministry. 
Manuscript books, containing notes of sermons, and copious 
extracts from theological and other writings, attested his industry 
in preparing for the duties of the pastoral ofiOlce. He was 
licensed as a preacher by the Kirkcaldy presbytery in 1703. 
From Dysart, where he opened his commission, he was sent to 
Portmoak, which was at that time vacant through tho transla- 
tion of the minister to another pastorate. He received a 
unanimous call to the parish, which was confirmed by the 
presbytery. On the day of his ordination the moderator preached 
from the words, * For we are labourers together with God ; ye 
are God's husbandry ; ye are God's building.' Then, according 
to an old record, ' the said Mr. Erskine was ordained by the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery, and admitted minister 
of Portmoak, according to the Word of God and the established 
order of this Kirk, none excepting against the same. Where- 
upon the moderator and remanent members . of the presbytery 
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gave him the right hand of fellowship, and did receive him as 
their co-presbyter : and the heritors and elders, and masters of 
families took him by the hand, in token of their oneness with 
him, and submitting to him as their lawful pastor.' 

The parish is in the county of Kinross, and is seven miles 
long and about five broad. Its villages, for it contains three in 
addition to Portmoak, are picturesque features in a lovely land- 
scape stretching between the Lomond Hills and the island- 
strewn waters of Lochleven. One of the villages, Kinnesswood, 
is inseparably associated with the memory of Michael Bruce. It 
was amid the foliage with which it is garlanded that he first 
heard those notes of the cuckoo which he has so melodiously 
echoed in verses instinct with the spirit and imbued with the 
colours of spring. He died in the home of his birth, often read- 
ing his Bible in the light coming in at the window, round which, 
with true poetic feeling, he had trained a honeysuckle. • 

The name of the parish is derived from Moak, a Culdee saint, 
in honour of whom a priory was built on the border of the loch. 
For many years after the Reformation the old monastic house 
was the scene of Presbyterian worship, but in 1659 part of the 
materials were removed and used in the erection of the church 
in which Mr. Erskine was called to minister. 

Six months after his settlement he married Alison Turpie, 
whose presence in the manse was an assurance of peace and joy. 
Though blameless in character, and attentive to the routine of 
ministerial duty, it was not until he had been four or five years in 
Portmoak that he had consciousness of salvation through Christ. 
His heart was first touched by a conversation he overheard be- 
tween his wife and his brother Ralph. They were seated in a 
bower in the manse garden, and as he listened at the open window 
of his study to their recitals of religious experience, he felt that 
they had joys and hopes to which he was a stranger, but which 
were necessary to his well-being and usefulness. He sought and 
obtained the gifts of the Spirit, and instead of trying to sculpti^Fe 
himself in accordance with the world's ideal of moral perfectness, 
became impassioned with desire for the saintliness which is found 
in conformity to the image of Christ. His diary contains entries 
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-wliicli read like extracts from the letters of Samuel Rutherford : 
' A sight of Christ as G-od-Man jast swallows up my spirit — 
draws out my heart, so that I have not a heart behind. He 
carries away the flower of the affections, when He presents Him- 
self to the soul. He darkens heaven and earth, and all that is 
therein. The angels, the sun, the moon, and all is black in 
comparison of Him. But oh, I see darkly, as through a glass. 
When His face, shown through the lattice, casts such a lustre 
that it creates a very heaven in the soul, oh it is the heaven of 
heaven to be where He is ! Rivers of joy, fulness of joy are in 
His presence. Oh ! He makes me to give my heart, my soul, my 
body, my wife, my children, my servant, my friends, my estate 
to Him ; and I can refuse Him nothing. When He shows Him- 
self, He makes me to lay all down at His blessed feet ; and oh I I 
lov« to give Christ all. Oh ! He is wonderful, and I admire His 
lovse, and adore Him and shall adore Him through an endless 
eternity. I find a coal of red love in my heart towards this 
lovely One. ' This fire can never be quenched ; for He hath said 
that " He will not quench the smoking flax," but will cherish 
and encourage it, till it become a flaming and a burning lamp to 
bum in heaven for ever and ever. Thanks be to God, who has 
kept His love alive in my heart, when 1 thought it was quite 
drowned with the floods of sin, corruption, and temptation ! ' 

We find him writing at another time : ' Betwixt six and seven 
at night, I opened my closet window, and it being a clear night, 
I delighted myself a while in contemplating the glory of the 
eternal GU)d in the stars. I saw much of the power and wisdom 
of God therein, and of His admirable and adorable majesty. Oh 
what an infinite and incomprehensible Being is He, glorious in 
holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders. From them I was led 
on to think upon, Christ — that this great God should have come 
in the person of His eternal Son, and tabernacled in our nature 
in the form of a servant, — that He should have humbled Him- 
self, and become obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 
My soul was filled with amazeinent at His love and condescension. 
Many sweet texts came into my mind, and .my very heart did 
chant them out, and sing them with pleasure ; such as, John iii. 
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16, 1 Jotn iii. 1, Isaiab ix. 6, Luke ii. 9. My soul wondered 
at the excellency of the Redeemer, and m j heart did burn with 
love to Hitn and longing after Him. 

The light which streamed through the open windows of 
heaven on Mr. Erskine's soul became an illumination for the 
pnlpit. When in spiritual darkness he was afraid of losing his 
ideas, and could only go on with his discourse in its premeditated 
order by keeping his eyes on a particular stone in the church 
wall ; but when he had Christ in his heart, and salvation for his 
theme, he lost his nervousness, and with firm command of his 
thoughts, and unfailing copiousness of diction, could look boldly 
on every part of his audience. There was an impressive noble- 
ness in every feature of his countenance, his voice was modulated 
to every expression, from indignation to pathos, and he spoke in 
a strain of high yet unlaboured eloquence which awed and de- 
lighted the congregation. Even in old age he retained his power 
as a preacher, and men of distinguished ability acknowledged 
his masterliness in the exposition and enforcement of Divine truth. 
One ministier said, * I never saw so much of the majesty of God 
in any mortal man as in Ebenezer Erskine.* Another minister 
conversing with a friend about Mr, Erskine, and having ascer- 
tained that he had not heard him, remarked, * Well then, sir, you 
never heard the Gospel in its majesty.* 

The great preacher had the happy art of drawing instruction 
from trivial incidents. One day when passing over a hill in the 
neighbourhood .of Portmoak, a lark, pursued by a hawk, alighted 
on him and hid itself in his bos.om. He carried the trembling 
bird until it was at a distance from its enemy, and then set it at 
liberty to soar and sing with its wonted jo3rfulness above the 
grassy knolls and the hawthorn thickets. The lark's escape 
suggested thoughts to his mind which he embodied in a sermon 
on the words, * The Lord redeemeth the soul of His servants ; 
and none of them that trust in Him shall be desolate.' 

Mr. Erskine was not less diligent as a pastor than a preacher. 
He was a frequent visitant in the cottages and farm-houses on 
the spurs of the Lomonds and by the side of Lochleven, and was 
welcomed by their inmates as one who brought to them the 
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beauty and the fragtance of a better world. His nsnal salutation 
on entering a dwelling was, * Peace be to this house ! * After 
speaking kindly to parents and children, and giving suitable 
exhortations, he offered prayer, in which he affectionately and 
reverently particularised the affairs of the family. For the sick 
whom he visited he had always wise and tender words. One 
day when at the house of Ann Meiglo, a ^oor but godly woman, 
she said tg him, * O sir, I am just lying here a poor, useless 
creature.' * Think you so ? ' he asked. * I think,' she replied, 
* what is true, sir, that if I were away to heaven, I would be 
of some use to glorify God without sin.' * Indeed, Ann,' was the 
answer of the kind pastor, * I think you are glorifying (rod here 
by your resignation and submission to His will, and that in the 
face of many difficulties, and under many distresses. In heaven 
the saints have not your burdens to groan under : your praise^ 
burdened as you are, is more wonderful to me, and I hope 
acceptable to God.' 

A large portion of almost every Saturday was devoted by Mr. 
Erskine to the children of the parish. It was his custom either 
to catechise and pray with them in the school, or to invite them 
to the manse for the same purpose. He was always kind to them, 
and especially so when he had them about him in his own house. 
Another method by which he endeavoured to benefit his parish 
was the establishment of societies for religious conference and 
prayer. The members of the societies met twice a month, and 
among the rules he drew up for their guidance were the following : 

* Every meeting shall be opened by prayer, and closed with 
singing and thanksgiving. 

* The members of the society shall pray by turns, according to 
the alphabetical order of their names ; and at every meeting three, 
and at most five or six, shall pray, except when Providence calls 
for more than ordinary wrestling. 

* At every meeting we rescJlve to read a portion of the Bible, 
and a chapter of the Confession of Faith, as subjects for discourse.' 

Mr. Erskine's ministry was highly appreciated by his parish- 
ioners. . The church was crowded on the Sabbath, and the 
Thursday lecture was well attended, both masters and servants 
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being caref al to arrange their affairs so as to be present. Many 
of the hearers took notes of the discourses, being wishful to 
preserve the sacred, words of their beloved pastor. Some of the 
manuscripts were kept for many years in the parish, and are 
probably still treasured as memorials of the preacher and his 
hearers. 

Sacramental Sabbaths were times of solemn joy. People came 
from other parishes, some of them travelling a distance of sixty 
or seventy miles for the privilege of sitting at the Lord*s table 
with the members of Mr. Erskine's Church. At one sacrament 
provision had to be made for over two thousand communicants. 
Services were held in the open air, and the addresses delivered 
were often accompanied by the power of the Holy Spirit. Many 
on their death-beds spoke of the hills of Portmoak as Bethels 
where God had revealed His glory and imparted His blessing. 

Though Mr. Erskine was beloved by his people, his evan- 
gelical sentiments brought him into collision with some of his 
less fervent brethren in the ministry. His theology took its tone 
and colour from Fisher's Marrow, of Modem Divinity ^ and he was 
severely exercised in the * Marrow ' controversy. He was also tried 
by great domestic sorrows. Three children were taken from him 
by death, and then his beloved wife, the fair Alison Turpie, whom 
years before he had led so proudly to the Portmoak manse, was 
stricken by fatal disease. Her funeral sermon ^was preached by 
Ralph Erskine, who took as his text Ezekiel xxiv. 18,* * So I 
spake unto the people in the morning, and at even my wife died*; 
and I did in the morning as I was commanded.' On the follow- 
ing day, when he was about to take leave of the bereaved family, 
he turned to his niece Jean, and asked if she had her mother's 
Bible at hand. It was presented to him, and on one of the blank 
pages he wrote four lines, which were afterwards graven on Mrs. 
Erskine's tombstone. 

* The law brought forth her precepts ten, 

And then dissolved in grace ; 
Tliis saint ten children bore, and then 
In glory took her place .' 
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A few TiiOTitlis later Mr. Erskine had to give np bis little 
daughter Isabel. Her death was thus pathetically noted by his 
pen : * I remember that a day or two before the child fell sick 
she was in my closet. She and I being alone, I took her on my 
knee and dandled her, and she was very fond of me, took me 
round the neck, and kissed me, which engaged my heart very 
much. But my love and affection to the child filled me with a 
strong desire to have Christ formed in her soul, and thereupon I 
began to commend Christ to her. The Lord helped me to speak 
of Christ to her in such words as were suited to her capacity, 
to which she seemed very attentive. Particularly, I told her, I 
remember, that she would die, and that it would be better to die 
and to go to heaven where Christ is, and where she would meet 
with her dear mother, than to be here ; at which words the dear 
child gave a hroad look in my face, as if she had been taken with 
the thing. I bless the Lord who put it in my heart and mouth 
to converse with her at that time. I hope the Lord entered into 
her heart with what I said to her. She died pleasantly, without 
any visible pang or throw ; her soul, I hope, being carried by 
angels into Abraham's bosom, and her body buried at her 
mother's side in the chapel burying-ground, Scotland Well, in her 
brother Alexander's grave. 

* I take it kindly that the Lord comes to my family to gather 
lilies to garnish the upper sanctuary, " for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." And oh ! it sometimes affords me a pleasing prospect 
to think that I have so much plenishin in heaven before me, and 
that when I enter the gates of glory I shall, not only be welcomed 
by the whole general assembly of saints and angels, but my wife 
and four pleasant babes will, in a particular manner, welcome 
me to those regions of glory, and I shall join in the hallelujahs 
of the higher house which flhall never have an end.' 

Mr. Erskine's reputation as a minister was so high that a 
number of parishes wished to secure his services, but it was not 
until an application was made to him by Stirling that he saw his 
way clear to a change of pastoral relationship. His farewell 
sermon at Portmoak was preached from the words, * And now, 
behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the 
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things that shall befall me there/ It was a sorrowful seryioe to 
the people. Tears rolled down their faces, and thej wept alond 
as they listened to the closing sermon of a ministry in which 
they had rejoiced for twenty-eight years. The preacher also was 
deeply affected, and when, not without difficulty, he got through 
the doctrinal part of his discourse, he was overcome with grief 
and ended abruptly, saying, * My friends, I find that neither you 
nor I can bear the application of this subject.' 

Leaving the pleasant manse above Lochleven, and passing 
along the road towards Stirling with varied thoughts in his mind, 
Mr. Erskine was met at the bridge by the two ministers with 
whom he was to be associated in works of Christian love, by the 
ruling elders, and by a company of godly people, who united in 
giving him a cordial welcome to the town. The first Sabbath after 
his admission to the pastorate he allowed the congregation to sing 
longer than was usual before he rose to offer the first prayer. 
Some of the elders feared he was indisposed in body, and the 
next day inquired about his health. He told them that his 
delay in standing up was not caused by any bodily ailment, but 
that the days of grace he had enjoyed at Portmoak came so fresh 
to his remembrance, with the words, * I am the God of Bethel,* 
that he was overpowered by hallowed feeling, and scarcely knew 
how to rise. 

Dwelling in the midst of an affectionate people, and having 
a cheerful home, for he married again before leaving Portmoak, 
he might reasonably have looked for many years of peace and 
prosperity in Stirling. But his conscientious opposition to the 
law of patronage, by which the people were deprived of their 
right to choose their ministers, not only involved him in severe 
conflicts, but led to his severance from the Church of Scotland. 

In 1732, he was moderator of the synod of Perth and Stirling. 
One part of his duty was to preach the opening sermon, and he 
took as his text, * The stone which the builders refused is become 
the head-stone of the comer.' The building, the builders, and 
their rejection of *the chief corner-stone,' supplied the preacher 
with material for vivid imagery and instructive amplification. 
Ministers, elders, and the general congregation listened eagerly 
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to the grave, majestic eloquence which sounded through the 
church ; but there was silence, more expressive than any noisy 
demonstration, when, with deep feeling, and in words which 
almost rose to sublimity, Mr. Erskine denounced the injustice to 
the people and the dishonour to Christ perpetrated by the law 
of patronage. 

* And seeing the reverend synod has put me in this place, 
where I am in Christ's stead, I must be allowed to say of this 
act, what I apprehend Christ Himself woald say of it, were He 
personally present where I am; and that is, by this act the 
comer-stone is receded from : He is rejected in His poor 
members, and the rich of this world put in their room. If 
Christ were personally present, where I am by the synod's ap- 
pointment in His stead, He would say in reference to that act, 
" Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the least of these 
little ones, ye did it to Me." By this act Christ is rejected in 
His authority, because I can find no warrant from the Word of 
God to confer the spiritual privileges of His house upon thericli 
beyond the poor : whereas, by this act the man with the gold 
ring and gay clothing is preferred unto the man with the vile 
raiment and poor attire.' 

Some rejoiced in the boldness that dared to rebuke what they 
deemed a flagrant evil ; but others were ofifended, and a majority 
in the synod decided that Mr. Erskine should be censured unless 
he retracted his statements. He refused to do so ; and as he 
left the synod the intended censure could not be administered. 
He appeared at the next meeting of the synod, and received its 
reproof, but protested against it as unjust and unnecessary. 
Sustained by Messrs. Wilson, Fisher, and Moncrieff, he appealed 
to the Assembly. When the Assembly met Mr. Erskine stated 
the grounds of his appeal with his usual dignity and mental 
force; but the members decided to uphold the action of the 
synod, and, in addition to rebuke him at their own bar. He 
laid a protest on the table, signed by himself and his three 
friends, and the four then withdrew. The matter would have 
ended there, but for an apparent accident. The Assembly was 
going on with other business, when the protest, which had fallen 
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from the table, attracted the attention of Mr. Naismith, described 
as * a fiery man in the cormpt measures of the time/ As his eye 
j)assed from line to line of the manuscript his indignation was in- 
tensified, and in an impassioned manner he called on the Assembly 
to suspend its proceedings, and consider the daring and offensive 
-words which the paper contained. He read the protest at the 
highest pitch of his voice : the Assembly was no less disturbed 
than himself ; and the four brethren were cited to appear at 
the bar on the following day. They obeyed the citation, and 
were directed to retire with a committee. 

The report of the committee to the Assembly was, that they 
adhered to their protest, and it was decided that they should be 
dealt with by the commission which was to act in August. The 
commission finding them still immovable, suspended them from 
their ministerial functions. They, however, regarded the suspen- 
sion as null and void ; but in November they were again before 
the Commission, and, on account of not having submitted to the 
suspensory sentence, it was determined to * loose* the relation of 
the said four ministers to their respective charges, declare them 
no longer ministers of this Church, and prohibit all ministers of 
this Church from employing them in any ministerial function.' 
But, notwithstanding this declaration, they held that nothing had 
been done that could legally silence them, or sever them from 
their flocks. In a protest which they handed to the clerk of the 
commission, they said : * But we regard the prevailing party in 
this established Church, who have now cast us out from ministerial 
fellowship with them, as carrying on a course of defection from our 
reformed and covenanted principles, and particularly as suppress- 
ing ministerial freedom and faithfulness in testifying against the 
present backslidings of the Church, and inflicting censure upon 
ministers for witnessing, by protestations and otherwise, against 
the same : therefore we do, for these and many other reasons, to 
be laid open in due time, protest that we are obliged to make a 
secession from them ; and that we can have no ministerial com- 
munion with them till they see their sins and mistakes, and amend 
them. And in like manner we do protest, that it shall be lawful 
and warrantable for us to exercise the keys of doctrine, discipline, 
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and government, according to the Word of God and Confession 
of Faith, and the principles and constitutions of the covenanted 
Church of Scotland, as if no such censure Jiad been passed upon 
us. And we hereby appeal unto the first free, faithful, and 
reforming General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.' 

Three v^eeks after the decree of the commission the four 
ministers met at Gaimey Bridge, a hamlet in the parish of Cleish, 
to deliberate on their future movements ; and there, beneath a 
thatched roof, they laid the basis of the Secession Church. The 
scenery in the neighbourhood of the hamlet, though lacking the 
wild grandeur of the Highlands, has a placid beauty of which 
the eye is never weary. But our purpose is not now to tread the 
sloping sward of the Cleish Hills, or to follow the waters of the 
Gaimey as they glide past fertile fields and embowered braes 
towards Lochleven. We scarcely heed the loveliness of the land- 
scape in our eagerness to lift the latch of the humble door, and 
look on the ministers seated on the oaken chairs in that low 
apartment. The most notable man in the little group is Ebenezer 
Erskine, but the names of the others are deservedly honoured 
in the annals of the Secession Church. 

In the room with the four deposed ministers is Ralph 
Erskine, the brother of Ebenezer, who in 1711 was called to the 
parish of Dunfermline, where, with ardent feeling and vivid 
imagery such as he has woven into his Gospel Sonnets, he 
preached the Gospel of Divine grace. Methodists need not 
shrink from either of these Erskines as being guilty of the 
attempt to diminish Mr. Wesley's influence in Scotland by the 
publication of Hervey's letters. That unworthy proceeding 
is to be. laid to the charge of Dr. John Erskine, of Edinburgh. 
Both Ebenezer and Ralph were so wedded to a form of doctrine 
which, however mellowed by * Marrow ' influences, was still 
Calvinistic, and so prejudiced in favour of covenanting Presby- 
terianism, that it is scarcely likely they would have cared for 
ministerial communion with so thorough an Arminian and so 
true a son of the Church of England as Mr. Wesley ; but they 
did not attack him with a rusty yet envenomed sword taken 
from a dead man's hand. So far from that, Ralph Erskine 
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concluded a letter to him with the following affectionate words : 
' May the Lord strengthen you to go on in His work, and in 
praying for the coming of His kingdom with you and us ! And 
I hope you shall not be forgotten among us, in our joint appli- 
cations to ihe throne of grace.' 

William Wilson is one of the four who stood side by side 
before the Assembly and the commission. He was bom in the 
Gallowgate, Glasgow, in the year 1690. While yet young ho 
received the grace of God into his heart, and began to prepare 
for the Christian ministry. A wealthy uncle promised to make 
him his heir, if he would abandon . Presbyterianism, and adopt 
Jacobite and Episcopalian principles ; but he refused the ofEer, 
being unwilling to violate his conscience for temporal advantage. 
Having completed his college course, he spent some time as a 
probationer, preaching with good effect to yarious congregations. 
While yet free from regular pastoral work, he went to Pitcaithly 
in the hope of renewing his health, which was somewhat broken 
by drinking its mineral waters and resting in its leafy quietude. 
Pitcaithly is charmingly situated amid the rich landscapes of 
Stratheam, and being only a few miles from Perth, he was 
induced to preach in that city. According to his own statement 
he preached * with much enlargement ; ' and the people were so 
delighted that to secure his services for the burgh they oreated 
an additional charge, to which they gave him a unanimous call. 

His ministry in Perth was characterised by impassioned 
earnestness. Never did Baxter in Kidderminster or Bunyan in 
Bedford make more powerful appeals to sinners. His feelings 
rose to a pitch of noble frenzy towards the conclusion of his 
sermons, and the pulpit became a battery from which he 
* volleyed and thundered ' on the unconyerted members of the 
congregation. Nor did his preaching lack the qualities of 
instructiveness and spiritual fragrancy. John Brown, of Had- 
dington, was delighted with the heavenliness of his strain, and 
one day, when addressing the students in the Divinity Hall, 
said, * I recollect when sitting on the brae of Abemethy, hearing 
Mr. Wilson, of Perth, I got more insight into that miarrow of the 
Gospel, Thy God and Mt God, than I ever got before or since.' 
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Mr. Wilson's dennnciations of nDgodliness, and his opposition 
to theatrical exhibitions in the Grammar School, brought upon 
him the derision and hostility of a number of deists, who had 
formed themselves into a kind of club. Plotting together, they 
sent an unsigned paper to his house, which they also circulated 
freely in Perth and the neighbourhood. The paper abounded 
in vulgar profanities, and was intended to bring religion into 
contempt by calumnious reflections on Mr. Wilson. In vindic- 
ation of the truth rather than of himself, he gave a series of 
discourses on the principal doctrines of the Gospel, taking as 
his text the words, ' And men shall be blessed in Him.' These 
discourses made a deep impression, and the substance of them 
was published under the title of Blessedness Lost in the First 
Adam, to he found in Christ the second Adam ; with a dedica- 
tion to * the Gentlemen of the Deistical Principles in or about 
the Burgh of Perth,' which contained a sharp but dignified 
reproof of their ungodly practices. 

Alexander MoncriefE is another of the ministers assembled 
beneath the thatched roof at Gairney Bridge. He was born at 
Culfargie, an estate in Perthshire, in 1695. After receiving 
instruction in the Perth Grammar School, he was sent to St. 
Andrew's, where his industry procured for him the degree of 
Master of Arts. He also entered the divinity class in St. 
Andrew's, in which he continued for three sessions. Having 
heard of the high character of the Leyden University, he went 
there to complete his studies, — an advantage at that time sought 
by several Scotch students, among whom was John McLauren, 
afterwards famous as the author of the great sermon on * Glory- 
ing in the Cross.' 

When seventeen years old Mr. Moncrieff was deeply con- 
cerned tor the salvation of his soul. During one of the college 
vacations he visited his uncle, who was minister of Largo, in 
Fifeshire, and who encouraged him in his efforts to find the 
way of life. Frequently while there he went into the church 
or churchyard, where, secluded from the eye of man, he poured 
* out his prayers for mercy. His religious exercises there were a 
happy memory, and we find him writing : * O sweet church, 
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sweet clmrcbyard of Largo ! where I have wrestled, and seen 
something of God, great, glorious, and sonl- engaging.' In 1720 
he was called to the parish of Abernethj, and in that charge 
exemplified the zeal and fidelity of a tme minister of the Gospel. 
As a clergyman he was as well situated as he could wish to be. 
Nothing that is beautiful in land or water is wanting to the 
neighbourhood of Abemethy ; the atmosphere is pure and balmy, 
and Mr. MoncriefE had the pleasure of labouring among a people 
who were thoroughly attached to liim, and of seeing the work 
of the Lord prosper in his hands. It was in no craving for 
change, but only by the stern prompting of duty that he was 
led to jeopardise his position in the established Churck by 
sustaining the action of Ebenezer Erskine. He could not be 
silent when a servant of God was prosecuted for his endeavours 
to rescue the Church from the evils which were its reproach ; 
and though he delighted in peace, he delighted still more in 
truth and righteonsness, and was willing to sufEer rather than 
acquiesce in what his conscience told him was wrong. 

James Fisher is another of the little band of protesting 
ministers. He was bom in the moorland parish of Barr, in 
Ayrshire, 1697. When he was about three years old his father, 
who was a minister, was translated to the parish of Rhynd, 
which is bounded on the north and north-east by the Tay, and 
on the south by the Earn. Having studied in the universities 
of Glasgow, St. Andrew's, and Edinburgh, he was licensed as 
a probationer, and speedily acquired a reputation for solid and 
acceptable discourse in the pulpit. Soon after receiving his 
license he was ordained minister of Kinclaven, in Perthshire, a 
district in part shaggy with woods, and often torn and desolated 
by the rushing waters of the Isla. The ordination sermon was 
founded on the words, * But watch thou in all things, endure 
afflictions, do the work of jan evangelist, make full proof of thy 
ministry.' It was noticed that Mr. Fisher never deviated from 
the line of ministerial conduct thus specified. A hundred years 
after his death, old men used to relate how their fathers spoke 
of his diligence in preparing for the pulpit, and his fidelity in 
his pastoral visitations. Before he had been long in the parish 
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the clinrcli was so crowded that a gallery had to be erected. 
The kirk .session decided that the new sittings shoald be let at 
the rate of twopence halfpenny a year. Mr. Fisher was married 
in Jnly, 1727, to Jean, eldest daughter of Ebenezer Erskine. 
The marriage ceremony was performed at Portmoak by Ralph 
Erskine, with whom the bride was a great favourite. Her 
father spent the Sabbath preceding the now historical synod 
at Kinclaven; and according to tradition preached there the 
sermon on the rejection of the stone by the builders. 

Such were the men whom the ruling party in the Church of 
Scotland prosecuted and endeavoured to silence. After two 
days- spent in prayer and deliberation, they decided to form 
themselves into what they designated the Associate Presbytery. 
It may seem strange that, having separated themselves from the 
judicatories of the Establishment they retained their churches 
and manses. They considered that they had a right to do so, 
seeing that they were faithful to the ancient standards of doc- 
trine and discipline ; and that if ecclesiastical property was 
illegally held, it was so held, not by them, but by the men who 
had departed from those standards. The Church courts were 
restrained from hasty interference with them, partly by fear of 
the indignation which would have been expressed against their 
forcible ejectment, not only in their own, but in many other 
parishes, and partly by the consciousness that the sentence 
passed on them was unduly severe, and had more the appear- 
ance of persecution than of calm, judicial action. Indeed, there 
was such a spirit of relenting, that the General Assembly 
authorised the Synod of Perth and Stirling to revoke the decree 
of the commission, and declare the four brethren restored to minis- 
terial communion, and free to perform their ministerial functions. 

They appreciated the kindlier feeling manifest-ed towards 
them, but were convinced that no such reform had been effected 
as would warrant them in abandoning the position they had 
taken. Their judgment was, * Now that the hand of Providence 
has taken us out of the current against which we were swimming, 
and set us on the Reformation-ground by a solemn testimony 
and constitution, it would be vain for us to endanger ourselves 
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man ; our friend, Mr. MoncriefP, has the face of a lion ; onr 
neighbour, Mr. Fisher, has the face of an eagle ; and as for my- 
self, I think you will all own that I may claim to be the ox, 
for, as you know, the laborious part of the business falls to my 
share.' His health was weakened by exposure to chilly weather 
while preaching in the open air after his ejection from the 
church ; premature old age set in, and he died in his fifty-first 
year. The last text he preached from was, * We have thought 
of Thy lovingkindness, O God, in the midst of Thy temple.' 
While the theme was still making music in his heart he passed 
away to the scene of open vision and unending worship. The 
following lines, by Ralph Erskine, were inscribed on his tomb- 
stone : — 

* More brave than David's mighty men, 
This champion fought it fair, 
In truth's defence, both by tlie pen, 
The pulpit, and the chair. 

He stood with his associates true 

To Scotland's solemn oath, 
And taught to render homage due 

To God and Caesar both. 

Mourn, Zion, your Elijah 's gone. 

And wafted to the skies ; 
Mourn till his tiery car bring down 

A soul of equal size.' 

The ministers of the Associate Presbytery were good and 
zealous men ; but they were too much disposed to shrink their 
souls into sectarian narrowness, and to manifest intolerant feeling 
against those who did not coincide with them in their opinions 
and modes of action. They seemed to regard their Church as a 
cistern, into which they had drained all the waters of the river 
of life, and at which only those might drink who could pro- 
nounce their ecclesiastical password. According to them, Cal- 
vinism, with the * Marrow ' doctrine of grace, embodied the sum 
of Christian teaching, and every belief not in harmony with 
their system of theology was false and heretical. Nor were 
they less bigoted in favour of their Church government, but 
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contended for its every detail with as mncli pertinacity as if 
they had received the pattern of it direct from heaven. Their 
intolerance was shown in a lamentable manner in connection 
with Mr. Whitefield's visit to Scotland. The Erskines, having 
heard of his great success in England, corresponded with him, 
encouraging him to extend his evangelistic labours to the north, 
at the same time expressing a hope that he would limit himself 
to the pulpits of their communion. Ralph Erskine wrote to him : 
* There is no face on earth that I would desire more earnestly to 
see than yours ; and there is none that would be more welpome 
than you, with whom there is so much, I think, of our glorious 
Master's Spirit. Yet I would desire it only in a way that I 
think would tend most to the advancing of our Lord's kingdom, 
and the reformation work among our hands. Such is the situ- 
ation of affairs among us, that unless you come with a design to 
meet and abide with us particularly, of the Associate Presbytery, 
and to make your public appearances in the places especially of 
their concern, or by their counsel, direction, or advice, I would 
dread the consequences of your coming, lest it should seem 
equally to countenance our persecutors, and those that are 
opposing the work of reformation among our hands.' 

This attempted monopoly of Mr. Whitefield's labours arose 
in the spirit, not of a broad and generous Christianity, but of 
a narrow and stringent ecclesiasticism. If the ministers and 
members of the Established Church were guilty of defection 
from primitive purity, they were in special need of revival 
agency, and nothing was so likely to promote the reformation 
desired by the Secessionists as the Pentecostal fire which accom- 
panied Mr. Whitefield's preaching. He was not willing to be 
fettered in his movements by men, however worthy; and it 
was his determination to visit Scotland ' only as an occasional 
preacher, to preach the simple Gospel to all who were willing 
to hear him, of whatever denomination.' But though he thus 
left himself free to enter any door that might be open to him, 
he gave the Erskines the first offer of his services. He landed 
at Leith, and declining invitations to preach in Edinburgh, 
went forward to Dunfermline, and began his northern ministra- 
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tion in Ralph Erskine's pulpit. A conference was held between 
him and several members of the Associate Synod. They did 
their best to argue him into Presbyterianism, and to acceptance 
of their covenants. But their logic failed to convince him that 
they only were building on the right foundation, and in the only 
style of ecclesiastical architecture approved by God ; and he let 
them know that he thought little of methods of Church govern- 
ment in comparison with the great work of saving souls. Their 
labour to attach him exclusively to their interest was as vain as 
if they had attempted to yoke behemoth in a harvest- waggon, or 
to harness leviathan to a river-boat. It was absurd to think 
of getting a pledge that he would only preach in Secession 
churches from the man who was as ready to stand on a boulder 
by the hill-side as in a carven pulpit ; who, if he had but people 
to listen to him, cared little whether they were gathered beneath 
the green rafters of a woodland temple, or within walls storied 
with the names of saints and martyrs, and who, if he had been 
favoured with the opportunity, would have preached Christ in 
the cathedrals of Moscow, the mosques of Damascus, or the 
pagodas of Pekin. 

The conference broke up, and the Erskines and their friends 
resolved neither to employ nor hear Mr. Whitefield. But, not- 
withstanding the severe strictures of the Secession ministers on 
the Established Church, it was not without men of evangelical 
sentiments, who gladly welcomed him to their pulpits, and 
sought his assistance in the administration of the Lord's Supper. 
His impassioned words had an electrical effect on hearts dis- 
posed to be cautious in yielding to religious emotion ; a new 
and more gracious music was thrown into the old psalms, and 
there was life in their rugged lines, as when they were sung by 
Covenanters on desolate moors and amid the echoing hills. 
Many faces that had been impassive under the sermon, as if 
they had been hewn out of stone, were raised with unwonted 
eagerness towards the pulpit, and eyes unaccustomed to weeping 
were filled with tears. 

When Mr. Whitefield was on his second visit to Scotland, 
he preached at Cambuslang. The church was not near large 
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enougli for the accommodation of the crowd. The service was 
therefore held on a hill near the manse. Thousands were 

* pricked in their hearts,' and remained even until two o'clock 
in the morning, that they might be instrncted in the way of 
salvation. At a sacramental service in which Mr. Whitefield 
took part, thirty thousand people were present, three thousand 
of whom were communicants. No wonder that he 'appeared 
to be so filled with the love of God, as to bd in a kind of ecstasy 
or transport.' Had such scenes taken place in connection with 
the Associate synod, its ministers would have been out of 
measure jubilant. Ebenezer Erskine would have risen above 
the ordinary level of his eloquence in celebrating the work of 
grace ; Kalph Erskine would have made it the theme of another 

* Gospel Sonnet ; ' and the congregations would have been called 
upon to render thanksgiving to God for the mercies with which 
He had visited their Zion. But they would not believe that 
spiritual vitality was possible in the Established Church ; the 
revival was condemned as a mere human excitement, and Mr. 
Whitefield was assailed as a deceiver of the people and a 
destroyer of their souls. Nor did the Associate ministers 
content themselves with written and spoken denunciations, but 
appointed a day of fasting and humiliation on account of the 
delusion which had come upon the land. They were good men, 
but they allowed their prejudices to shrivel their hearts ; and 
seeing them in their antagonism to what, if they could have 
held it within their own boundaries, they would have recognised 
as a work of God, we are the more convinced of the truth of the 
humourist's dictum, * There 's a deal of human nature in man.' 

About the time of the breach between himself and the 
Erskines, Mr. Whitefield said that the Associate Presbyterians 
were building a Babel that would soon fall down about their 
ears. Their structure did not fall, but it was rent. When men 
assume for unessential opinions the dignity of great principles, 
they cannot act in harmony for any length of time. Those 
who are as sensitive about a nail in the woodwork of the temple 
as they are about the symmetry of its pillars and the pitch of 
its roof, and who condemn every one who is not like-minded 
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with themselves, will almost inevitably get into dispute with 
each other. It was thus with the ministers and members of 
the Associate Presbytery. They gave too much prominence to 
minor points, and from united action were drawn into divisive 
contendings. 

In the sjmod which met in 1745 there was a discussion as 
to the lawfulness of taking the religious clause of an oath which 
was demanded of the burgesses of certain towns. The clause 
was : * Here I protest before God and your lordships, that I 
profess, and allow with my heart, the true religion presently 
professed within this realm, and authorised by the laws thereof. 
I shall abide therein, and defend the same to my life's end ; 
renouncing the Roman religion called Papistry.' As the 
Secessionists held that it was the duty of the State to uphold 
religion, and as they had no quarrel with the doctrinal standards 
of the Church of Scotland, it might have been thought that they 
would have had no difficulty with this oath. But some of the 
severe, over-precise men in the synod urged that the principles 
of their Church were against it, and that no one could take 
it without forfeiting the privilege of membership with them. 
Others, less scrupulous, but not less mindful of the formula of 
their Church, declined making the rejection of the oath a term 
of communion, and were for leaving their members free to take 
it or not, as they were directed by their own conscience. Neither 
party would yield to the other, and the Church was divided into 
two sections. The section which regarded the oath as a matter 
of comparative indifference was known as the Associate or 
Burgher Synod ; and the section which prohibited the oath, as 
the General Associate or Anti-Burgher Synod. 

Ebenezer Erskine adhered to the Burgher section of the 
Church, and continued his faithful ministrations in the large 
meeting-house erected for him by his people when he was 
excluded from the premises belonging to the Establishment. 
Moncrieff, of Abernethy, had been appointed to the divinity 
chair immediately after the death of Mr. Wilson, but he joined 
the Anti-Burghers, and Mr. Erskine took his office. He was in 
his sixty-seventh year when he entered on his new duties, and 
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was co.nseqaently too old to work out a series of masterly prelec- 
tioDS ; but his instructions were not without value to the students, 
among whom was John Brown, afterwards of Haddington, who 
always spoke highly of his wise and affecting counsels. 

On account of bodily infirmities, Mr. Erskine resigned the 
professorship at the close of his second session, and a few years 
later had to engage his nephew, James Erskine, as an assistant 
in his pastorate. His second wife died in 1751, and his brother 
Ralph in 1752. When he heard of his brother's death, he said' 
with great emotion : * And is Ralph gone ? He has twice got 
the start of me ; he was first in Christ, and now he is first in 
glory.* His aflSiction confined him to bed, but one Sunday after- 
noon, in compliance with the wish of his people to see and hear 
him, he went from the bed to the pulpit, and preached half an 
hour on the words, * I know that my Redeemer liveth.' The 
last sermon* he preached was from his bed to a number of people 
who had come to be present at the baptism of a child. The 
text was one with which he had particularly desired to end his 
ministry : * This God is our God for ever and ever ; He will be 
our guide, even unto death.' 

He had unwavering confidence in the grace of God as 
sufficient for the safety and happiness of his soul. One day he 
said to some of his friends, * I know that when my soul forsakes 
this tabernacle of clay, it will fly as naturally to my Saviour's 
bosom as the bird to its beloved nest.' To his children he said : 
* Though I die, the Lord liveth. I have known more of God 
since I came to this bed than through all my life.' He passed 
away peacefully on the 2nd of June, 1754, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. 

Ebenezer Erskine's work lived after him. The Church of 
which, under God, he was one of the founders, became stronger 
and more influential, was favoured with a succession of godly 
and gifted ministers, and honourably distinguished by its mis- 
sionary spirit. 

After fifty years of peace, the Burgher Synod was agitated 
by a controversy on the power of the magistrate in matters .of 
religion, Old and New Light being the designations of the oppos- 
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iDg parties. A few members seceded, and formed themselves 
into the Old Light, or Original Burgher Synod. The Anti- 
Burgher Synod was also divided by a like question, and those 
who seceded were known as Old Light Anti -Burghers, or as the 
Constitutional Associate Presbytery. This sub-section of Pres- 
byterianism has only ouq great name on its heraldic shield, that 
of Thomas McCrie, the accomplished biographer of John Knox 
and Andrew Melville. 

With the lapse of years the bitter feeling which had existed 
between the two principal synods died out, the old causes of 
dispute were forgotten, and after necessary deliberations and 
arrangements, there was a formal reunion in Edinburgh, in 
the year 1820. There was an inmense crowd in the Bristo 
Street meeting-house, one man being present who had witnessed 
the original breach ; and while many wept t^ars of joy, it was 
declared that the separation was at an end, and that the two 
Churches were one as at the first. At the time of the division 
there were altogether thirty-two congregations belonging to the 
Secession presbyteries, these, when the union was consummated, 
were found to have increased to two hundred and sixty-two. 
When Ebenezer Erskine preached his synod sermon in Perth, 
there was no apparent, likelihood of such an issue, nor was it 
seen by the fathers of the secession when they met at Gairney 
Bridge ; but God honours fidelity to principle by making of 
the ^ little one ... a thousand ' and of the ' small one a strong 
nation.' 
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THE name of Thomaa Gillespie is memorable as that of one 
of the founders of the B«lief Church. He was bom ia 
the year 1708 at Clearbum, in the parish' of DnddingstoDO, near 
Edinburgh. The parish, washed on one side by the waters of 
the Forth, and shadowed on another by Arthur's Seat, presents a 
pleasiogshow of meadows, cornfields, and embowering thickets ; 
and is noted in the annals of landscape painting as having been 
the residence of Thomson, the clerical artist. The cbnrch in 
which he preached stands on a little eminence, from which the 
eye looks over a rich scene of grassy hollows, wooded hillocks, 
white villas, and grey castles, to the sails on the blue sea, or 
the pastoral slopes of the Pentlands and Lammermoors. 

When but a child, the future Relief minister was deprived 
of his father by death, but his widowed mother, a woman of deep 
piety, took upon herself the task of edacating him in the princi- 
.pies of religion. She strove dQigenfly by example and persnaaion 
to consecrate the morning of his life to Christ, and led him to 
sacramental and other special services in different towns and 
villt^es in the Lothians, %nd along the waters of Peebles and 
Selkirk. Notwithstanding all her care and labour, he approached 
the years of manhood without giving any sign of a change of 
heart. Still intent on bis salvation, she introduced him to 
Boston of Ettrick, with the hope that his counsels would bo 
effectual in impelling him to hasten as a penitent suppliant to 
the throne of grace. Boston sympathised with the mother, who 
must have seemed to him a Scottish Monica troubled for a later 
Augustine, and broogbt all his powers of godly logic and touch- 
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ing persuasion to bear on the mind of her son. • Though power- 
ful sermons, had passed over the conscience of the young man 
lightly as the wing of the swallow over the calm breadth of 
Duddingstone Loch, he could not withstand the kindly appeals 
addressed to him by the saintly patriarch of Ettrick, His soul 
was bowed in penitence, and Christ as a personal Saviour was 
revealed to him in spiritual vision. With new feelings he had 
new purposes,. and in obedience to a Divine call determined that 
he would serve the Lord in the work of the Christian ministry. 
After attending classical and theological lectures in Edinburgh, 
he was induced by his mother, whose predilections were in favour 
of the Erskines and their friends, to enter himself as a student 
in the divinity hall of the Associate Presbytery. Mr. Wilson, 
of Perth, was at that time the professor, and after conversation 
with him he was convinced that he could not adopt the whole 
of the Secession principles, and only remained in the class about 
ten days. Supplied with letters of recommendation from a 
number of ministers in Scotland, he went to Northampton, and 
enrolled himself in the academy of which Dr. Doddridge was 
superintendent. We look with interest on the keen yet teachable 
young man from the bright Clearbum homestead, sitting, with 
pencil and note-book in hand, before that accomplished master 
of practical theology. No word that fell from the lips of the 
eloquent doctor was unheeded, and as thought succeeded thought 
in graceful procession, the student's perceptions of the beauty of 
Christian truth became wider and more luminous. But it was 
not only in the class that Gillespie received benefit, for being a 
favourite with Dr. Doddridge, he had frequent intercourse with 
him in the study. The doctor doubtless had questions to ask 
as to the state of religion in Scotland, and the bearing of the 
Secession on the Establishment ; nor would he fail to tell his 
young friend of the past struggles of Nonconformity in England, 
while at other times there would be Biblical and theological argu- 
ments, supported by readings from the massive folios of Owen 
and Howe. There were also hours of sacred joy for Gillespie on 
the Sabbath day, when hymns, composed by the preacher or his 
friend Dr. Watts, emulated in fervour of adoration * the glow- 
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ing serapbs round the throne/ and sermons were delivered from 
the pulpit which might have been embodied in The Rise and . 
Progress of Religion in the Soul. 

Gillespie was ordained by Dr. Doddridge and other Dissent- 
ing ministers in 1741. He returned to Scotland bearing creden- 
tials to the efEect, that he was * a deeply experienced Christian, 
well* qualified for the important work of the ministry, and one 
who bade fair to prove an ornament to his holy profession, and an 
instrument of considerable usefulness to the souls of men.' 

Though he had studied in a Nonconformist academy, he 
was not troubled by doubts as to the Scriptural basis of an 
establishment, and accepted a presentation to the parish of 
Camock, in the presbytery of Dunfermline. His ministry in 
Carnock was earnest and successful. His sermons, many of 
which still remain in manuscript, were prepared with laborious 
care, and evinced a judicious appreciation of the wants and circum- 
stances of his hearers. Notwithstanding an ungraceful delivery, 
and an utter lack of the imagery which gleamed in the discourses 
of the Erskines, like primroses on a swarded bank, or hyacinth s 
in a shadowy wood, he was a popular preacher, and was often in 
request for sacramental services in other parishes. The spirit- 
uality and impressiveness of his thoughts more than compen- 
sated for the awkwardness of his manner ; and John Erskine, 
of Edinburgh, who was for some time one of his hearers, said, 
* I never sat under a ministry better calculated to awaken the 
thoughtless and secure, to caution convinced sinners against 
what would stifle convictions, or prevent their issuing in conver- 
sion, and to point out differences between vital Christianity and 
specious counterfeit appearances of it.' 

Soon after his settlement at Camock, Mr. Gillespie was 
gladdened by tidings of the great revival at Kilsyth, and being 
a personal friend of Mr. Robe, the minister, went to assist him 
in the meetings. One of his visits extended to ten days ; and 
from morning to night he was employed in advising and encourag- 
ing those who were in trouble on account of their sins. He was 
one of Mr. Robe's most efficient helpers ; and though he did not 
approve everything that was said and done in the excitement 
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of the hour, he was satisfied that the movement was Divine in 
its origin, and rejoiced in the numbers whose lives attested a 
thorough change of heart. 

But the time came when ho had to be prominent in scenes 
less pleasing than those which in conjunction with Mr. Robe 
he had witnessed under the shadow of the Campsie Hills. In 
1749 a minister named Richardson received a presentation 
from the patron to the parish of Inverkeithing, in the Dunferm- 
line Presbytery. When the call was moderated, it was found 
that, with few exceptions, the parishioners were opposed to Mr. 
Richardson, and the members of the presbytery decided, on 
conscientious grounds, not to induct him. Mr." Richardson 
appealed to the commission of the Assembly, which enjoined the 
presbytery to proceed at once with the settlement. The in- 
junction was not complied with, and there were renewed appeals 
to the commission. The protesting ministers showed their 
diflB.culties so clearly, that it was decided to relieve them by 
remitting the settlement to the synod of Fife. But Mr. 
Richardson and his friends were determined, if possible, to pre- 
vent any departure from the usual method of procedure, and 
carried the case to the Assembly. Moderatism, to which evan- 
gelical religion was a fanatical dream, and any intimation of the 
rights of people rebellion against constituted authority, was at 
that time in the ascendant ; and ministers in the position of those 
of the Dunfermline Presbytery had little reason to expect 
brotherly consideration from Robertson and others like-minded 
with himself. The arrangement made by the commission was 
reversed on a Monday, and the presbytery was required to induct 
Mr. Richardson on the following Thursday, and to answer 
questions as te conduct in the matter at the bar of the Assembly 
on Friday. Three of the ministers would have yielded, and 
would have been sufficient to form a legal presbytery ; but as if 
the Moderate party determined on involving in trouble those who 
objected to act in what they deeemed an unscriptural manner, 
it was ordained that there should be a quorum of five. If the 
compliant three had been allowed to proceed with the induction, 
there would have been no victims ; but the temper of the 
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Assemblj demanded Tictims ; and it was provided that at least 
two of the presbytery should be found guilty of an ecclesiastical 
offence. 

On the Thursday, the three went to Inverkeithing, and had 
the church bell rung ; but after waiting three hours were obliged 
to leave without attempting the settlement, as they did not form 
a quorum. Three other ministers, who had yielded to the terrors 
of the Assembly, were in Inverkeithing at the same time, but 
their fears were still more excited by the attitude of the people, 
and they dared not join their brethren in the church. On the 
Friday various excuses were offered at the bar of the Assembly 
by members of the Dunfermline Presbytery for not having 
obeyed its injunctions, but six of the ministers, including Mr. 
Gillespie, handed in a paper, in which, after a legal argument in 
defence of their position, they said : * On the whole, we cannot 
help thinking that, by having an active hand in carrying Mr. 
Richardson's settlement into execution, we should, as matters now 
stand, have been the unhappy instruments, to speak in the 
language of holy Writ, of scattering the flock of Christ ; not to 
mention what may be the fatal consequences of such settlement 
to our happy civil constitution. If the venerable Assembly shall, 
on this account, judge us guilty of such criminal disobedience as 
to deserve their censures, we trust they will, at least, allow that 
we have acted as honest men, willing to forego every secular 
advantage for conscience' sake. In such an event, this, through 
grace, shall be our support, that not being charged with any 
neglect of the duties of our ministry among those committed to 
our care, we are to suffer for adhering to what we apprehend to 
be the will of our great Lord and Master, whose we are, whom 
we are bound to serve in all things, and on whom we cast all 
our care.' 

This paper occasioned a debate, which was concluded by a 
resolution toMepose one of the six ministers who had signed it, 
but which of the six was not stated at the time. The following 
day they were called in one by one, and urged to retract or 
apologise. Three of them made some slight concessions ; two, 
while remaining firm, avoided saying anything that would give 
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further offence to the Assembly ; but Mr. Gillespie, not only 
refused to acknowledge himself in error, but boldly assailed the 
law of patronage as a grievance to the Church, and as incon- 
sistent with the terms of the Union settlement. Mr. Gillespie's 
action freed the Assembly from all difl&culty as to which of the 
six should be deposed. But it was not a light thing to silence a 
man of such pure character and eminent usefulness for an offence 
which affected neither the doctrine nor the ancient order and 
discipline of the Church. 

Only fifty-six members voted, four in his favour and fifty- 
two against him ; the great majority being unwilling either to 
sustain his plea or to deprive him of ministerial status. Dr. 
Cuming pronounced the following sentence from the moderator's 
chair : * The General Assembly did, and hereby do, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the sole King and Head of the Church, 
and by virtue of the power and authority committed by Him to 
them, depose Mr. Thomas Gillespie, minister at Carnock, from 
the office of the holy ministry, prohibiting and discharging him 
to exercise the same or any part thereof within this Church in 
all time coming : and the Assembly did and hereby do declare 
che church and parish of Carnock vacant from and after the day 
and date of this sentence.* Mr, Gillespie listened with becoming 
gravity to the words of Dr. Cuming, and then said : * Moderator, 
I desire to receive this sentence of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, pronounced against me, with real concern 
and awful impressions of the Divine conduct in it ; but I rejoice 
that to me it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe 
on Him, but also to suffer for His sake.* While being severed 
from the ministry of the Church he had so faithfully served, he 
was cheered and encouraged by a vivid recollection of his Master's 
words : * What I do thou knowest not now, but -thou shalt know 
hereafter.' 

Almost immediately after his deposition he returned to 
Carnock. As he opened the gate of a grassy inclosure in front 
of the manse, his wife appeared at the door with a smile of 
welcome on her face. His first words to her were, * I am no longer 
minister of Carnock.* But she also could, if necessary, have borne 
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hardships in the cause of truth and righteousness, and with a 
courage high as his own she replied, * Well, if we must beg, I 
will carry the meal- pock.* When Mr. Whitefield heard of the 
proceedings of the Assembly he remarked : * I wish Mr. Gillespie 
joy. The Pope has turned Presbyterian. How blind is Satan ! 
What does he get by casting out Christ's servants ? I expect 
great good will come out of these confusions. Mr. Gillespie 
will do more good in one week now than before in a year.' 
Though he could not again enter the pulpit from which for 
eleven years he had preached the truth, if not with as much, 
oratorical effect, yet with as much fidelity and success, as any 
minister in the Church of Scotland, he thought he might for a 
time carry on his ministrations in the churchyard. The first 
Sabbath after sentence had been pronounced on him, he was mefc 
there by an immense crowd of sympathising friends, whom he 
addressed in his old strain of evangelical teaching, without any 
attempt to excite their passions by complaints of the harsh treat- 
ment to which he had been subjected. Objections being raised 
to his use of the churchyard, his pulpit was carried to a piece 
of waste, unclaimed ground at the back of the manse, where, 
through the Sabbaths of a summer exceptionally fine, he preached 
to large congregations. When the autumn rains began to fall, 
and the withered leaves to flutter about the worshippers, it be- 
came necesssary to obtain a building in which to conduct service. 
Dunfermline being but a short distance from Camock, and a 
number of its inhabitants having been regular hearers of Mr. 
Gillespie, an old bam in that town was purchased and fitted up 
as a church. It was a rude sanctuary, but it was the scene 
of purer worship, and more ennobling teaching, than the neigh- 
bouring cathedral when, in the day of its glory, prelates lifted 
their mitred heads beneath its lofty roof, and the peal of the 
great organ thundered along its aisles. 

The town to which Mr. Gillespie devoted his labours is 
situated on an eminence in Fifeshire about three miles from the 
Forth. For hundreds of years it was a favourite residence of 
the Scottish monarchs, and has great and venerable names in 
its history. Malcolm Canmore lived with his Margaret, his 
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Saxon bride, in a castle overlooking a glen on the outside of the 
present burgh. He is also said to have founded the abbey, in 
which he and manj of his successors were sepulchred, Robert 
Bruce was buried in the choir, and when in 1818 excavations 
were being made for a new parish church his skeleton was found 
in a stone coffin dnd wrapped in lead. Melted pitch was poured 
over the bones, the coffin was arched over, and now the pulpit 
stands above the relics of the royal warrior. Henryson the 
poet was schoolmaster of Dunfermline, and caught * the smell of 
flowers white and red, and the noise of birds right delicious,' 
which he made tributary to the beauty of his song, while wander- 
ing among the trees in the adjacent glen of Pittencrieff. The 
stretch of landscape as seen from the belfry of the church* is 
magnificent, and includes the lovely* scenery which borders the 
Forth, the ridgy grandeurs of Arthur's Seat, Tinto in Lanark- • 
shire, the Ochijis, the Campsie Hills, and the great peaks of Ben 
Ledi and Ben Lomond. Mr. Gillespie was too prosaic to be 
captivated either by the rich intermingling of woods and meadows 
near at hand, or the gorgeous panorama of distant mountains, 
but he could scarcely fail to be influenced by the heroic mem- 
ories which cluster round the old burgh; and lie must have 
felt a sacred inspiration in the thought that he was living for a 
crown brighter than that of Malcolm Canmore, and that he 
was entrusted with a banner holier and costlier than that which 
buttered above the helmet of Bruce through the great fight of 
Bannockbnrn. 

For some time it was thought possible for Mr. Gillespie to 
be restored to his former position in the ministry of the Estab- 
lished Church. Overtures favourable to his restoration were 
presented to the Assembly by several of the synods, and 
members of the popular or Evangelical party spoke on his be- 
half, but the decision went against him by a small majority. 
All hope of honourable return to the Establishment being at an 
end, he constituted a session for the oversight of his congrega- 
tion, and prepared for the administration of the Lord's Supper 
to what had become a distinct Church. Unable to obtain minis- 
terial assistance in his communion service, he went through the 
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whole himself, preaching nine sermons on appropriate subjects, 
and addressing seven or eight tables. This he did repeatedly 
for a number of years, nntil he became acquainted with the 
younger Boston, who, like himself, was in a position of ecclesias- 
tical isolation. 

Thomas Boston was the son of the venerable author of The 
Fourfold State, He was bom at Ettrick in 1713. It was 
scarcely possible for a boy to be brought up in circumstances 
more favourable to the development of mental power and reli- 
gious excellence. The manse was the scene of calm domestic 
joys, and also of intellectual activities, in which the minister 
never wearied ; for it was a recreation to him to be busy with* 
his pen, or with the old folios in his library. Morning and night 
the family was gathered together for worship ; and though the 
prayer, according to the custom then* prevalent in Scotland, was 
lengthened out by unnecessary amplification and detail, it was - 
so patriarchal in manner, and was characterised by pathos so 
deep and hallowed, that even the boy kneeling at the oaken 
stool could scarcely have felt it to be tedious. Young Thomas 
had outdoor as well as indoor pleasures. He could dream of 
old feudal splendours in the shadow of Newark Castle, or watch 
the play of the trout in Ettrick Water ; or he could ramble away 
to the holms of Yarrow, and see * the swan on still St. Mary's 
Lake float double, swan and shadow.' When very young he was 
brought under the influence of religioas feeling ; his father 
wrote, * Having discovered something of his case to his mother, 
while he was between six and seven years of age, I, at her 
motion, did converse with him thereon, and found him sensible 
of the inward corruption of his heart ; whereupon I informed 
him, instructed him, and directed him in the whole case the 
best I could.' 

In due time he went to Edinburgh University, where he was 
honoured by the professors as an industrious student. He was 
attending the divinity class, in preparation for the work of the 
ministry, when his father died. A strong desire was expressed 
that he should fill the vacant pastorate in Ettrick, and though 
he was only nineteen years old, his attainments and gravity of 
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demeanour were sucli that he received a license to preach. It 
was a severe test of his powers for him to stand in the pnlpit 
from which his sainted father had so long poured the unfailing 
stream of his simple eloquence; but his first sermon fully 
justified the hope and confidence of his friends, and many in 
the congregation wept tears of joy as they* saw how worthy he 
was of his father's name and position. After labouring several 
years in JEttrick he was translated to Oxnam, a few miles from 
Jedburgh. He had become famous as a preacher, and a number 
of the Jedburgh people were accustomed to walk to Oxnam on 
the Sabbath day, in order to enjoy the benefit of his ministra- 
tions. A vacancy having occurred in Jedburgh they wished to 
have him as their pastor. He was disposed to comply with 
their wishes, but the living was under the patronage of the 
Crown, and the nobleman who acted for the Crown, being pre- 
judiced against him, disregarded the request of the people, and 
appointed a minister with whose principles they had no aflB.nity, 
and whose settlement they resolutely opposed. They were so 
chagrined by the treatment they received, that they sent a 
deputation to Mr. Boston to ascertain if he would be willing 
to leave the Establishment, and commence a Church in Jedburgh 
on voluntary principles. They received an affirmative reply, 
and preparations were at once made for building a meeting- 
house. ' . 

On the 7th of December, 1757, Mr. Boston demitted his 
charge as pastor of Oxnam parish. The presbytery met at 
Jedburgh, and the crowd was so great that nearly all the pews 
in the church were broken down by the pressure. The members 
of the presbytery were unwilling to receive his demission ; but 
as he. was convinced he could not remain in the Establishment 
with a good conscience while ministers 'were being forced on 
congregations, in spite of solemn and repeated objection, their 
persuasions and expostulations were of no avail. Two days 
after his resignation of the Oxnam pastorate he was inducted as 
minister of the church which had been built at Jedburgh. As 
the principal people of the town were identified with the new 
movement, the induction had the appearance of a municipal 
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festival. The bells were imng, the magistrates and council, 
wearing their official insignia, went in procession to the chnrch, 
in which there was a congregation of two thousand people. A 
Dissenting minister, who had recently arrived from England, 
put the questions usually asked at the admission of a Presby- 
terian Church. Satisfactory answers having been given by Mr. 
Boston, the people were asked to signify their acceptance of 
him as their pastor, which they did by stretching out their right 
hand. Prayer was then ofEered, and the day was spent in 
religious exercises. 

Every Sabbath the church was crowded, and powerful feel- 
ing accompanied the preaching of the Word. The first sacra- 
ment was a memorable occasion. The following beautiful 
description of it is from the pen of Dr. Struthers, the historian 
of the Relief Church: 'The town on Saturday was crowded 
with, strangers from Edinburgh, from beyond the Forth, from 
the fertile vale of the Merse, and from the upland districts to 
the west, where father and son had so long laboured with so 
much acceptance. According to the practice of that part of the 
country at that period, the ordinance was to be dispensed in the 
open air. The spot fixed on was a little holm, called the Ana, 
on the banks of the Jed, an4 close by the town. It was as if 
art and nature had made it for the purpose to which it was that 
day to be devoted. It is shaped like a parallelogram. At the 
one end is the access to it. from the public road. Along the one 
side flows the rippling Jed; along the other, a long line of 
orchards and trees shutting out the view of the town ; at the 
other end or bottom, though it is nearly level, there rises a high 
precipitous brae, with red scaurs from the shooting down of the 
earth, and here and there a few trees, struggling to hold their 
position in its almost perpendicular face. The Jed strikes the 
face of the brae, and is turned away nearly at a right angle, 
and escapes by a concealed outlet, covered by trees with their 
leafy shade. At the base of tliis natural wall or brae a tem- 
porary pulpit was erected. The communion-tables stretched 
out from it in two long rows covered with linen white as snow. 
The day was all that man could wish. The sun shed down his 
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sweet lastre from a forenoon sky without a cloud. The little 
vale was filled like the area of an immense cathedral. The face 
of the almost perpendicular rising ground behind the pulpit was 
studded over with parties who could find the root of a tree or 
a projection on which to fix themselves. There was no bustle, 
but a calm solemnity becoming the sacred day and the simple 
solemn service in which they were to be employed, IS very 
head was uncovered when Mr. Boston, attended by his elders 
and the magistrates of the place, walked on to his allotted station, 
from whence he, unaided, was to dispense to all these thousands 
the bread of life. The wide dome of heaven spread over his 
head made him feel that he was worshipping in a nobler temple 
than was ever constructed by the hands of man. The smile of 
a gracious Master sustained him. The sacrament on the Ana is 
a day which children, then unborn, have learned to talk of with 
rapture, and the stranger is still taken to the spot where Boston 
and his people first pledged their love to each other over the 
memorials of a bleeding Saviour.' 

When the time again came round for the administration of 
the sacrament, Mr. Boston invited Mr. Gillespie to assist him. 
He. promised to do so, but did not arrive when he was expected, 
and Mr. Boston went alone to the service on the Sabbath morn- 
ing, having before him the prospect of a day of severe exertion, 
for considerably over a thousand people were to communicate 
with him. The service on that occasion was held in the church, 
and while Mr. Boston was in his first prayer, he heard the pulpit 
door softly opened, and a foot stepping behind him. He soon 
ended his prayer, and turning round saw Mr. Grillespie. The 
two ministers shook hands, and greeted each other in the pre- 
senjce of the congregation ; and as Mr. Boston went on with his 
sermon, Mr. Gillespie was So overcome as he thought of what 
he owed to the father of the preacher, and how, after standing 
alone for six years he had found a brother with a true and 
loving heart, that tears streamed down his face, and he wept 
like a child. Henceforth the two were attached friends and 
generous helpers of each other. Shortly afterwards they were 
strengthened by the accession of a third minister. The people 
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of Colinsbnrgli, aggrieved hj the enforced settlement of a 
minister, separated themselves from the Establishment, and 
induced Mr. Gillespie to preach to them and baptize their 
children. A church was built, and Mr. Thomeis Colier, of 
Westmoreland, was chosen by them as their pastor. Mr. Gil- 
lespie and Mr. Boston took part in his ordination ; and on the 
evening of the day on which it took place, the ministers, in 
conjunction with an elder from each of the three congregations, 
formed themselves into a presbytery, which they designated the 
Belief Presbytery. In their minute of the proceedings they 
said, ' These three ministers think themselves indispensably 
bound by the authority of the Lord Redeemer, King and Head 
of His Church, to fulfil every part of the ministry they have 
received from Him, and for that end, in concurrence with ruling 
elders, to constitute a presbytery as Scripture directs ; for com- 
mitting the ministry Christ has entrusted them with to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others ; and to act for the relief 
of oppressed Christian congregations — when called in pro- 
vidence.' 

Several towns and villages, dissatisfied with ministers who 
had been thrust upon them, sought the help of the new pres- 
bytery; Churches were constituted in different parts of the 
country; the area influenced by Relief principles gradually 
widened, and in 1839 the synod had one hundred and fifteen 
congregations under its care. At an early stage of its history 
the synod, animated by a broader and more practical spirit of 
Christian love than some of the other ecclesiastical organisations 
in Scotland, decided on admitting Episcopalians and Inde- 
pendents to occasional communion. Nothing was said about 
Methodists, but there is no reason to suppose that the Relief 
presbyt«rs would have denied to them", if they had sought it, 
the privilege of sitting at their sacramental tables. .Their 
liberality exposed them to loud outcry fi*om Presbyterians who 
only recognised as brethren those who had subscribed the 
Covenants ; but they justly argued that they had no right to 
forbid godly men to sit with them at the Lord's Supper simply 
because they differed from them as to some of the minor matters 
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of religion. One of their number, referring to Owen, Goodwin, 
Watts, and Doddridge, said : ' If these holy and great men were 
alive, or if any like them should offer to join with us in the 
ordinances of the Gospel, if we should reject them because their 
views of Church government were not the same with ours, for 
anything that appears to me from the Divine records, we might 
justly expect such a reprimand from our final Judge as this : 
" By what authority did you refuse to hold communion with 
My servants ? and who gave you that authority ? " ' 

It was in keeping with this ability on the part of the Relief 
Church to appreciate the gifts and graces of men of other 
Christian denominations, that Thomas Taylor, the Methodist 
preacher, when in Glasgow was invited to be one of its ministers. 
Most men in his circumstances would have accepted the in vita- 
tion. He had not a roof under which to preach, but conducted 
service in the open air ; no provision whatever was made for his 
maintenance ; and, in playful allusion to his frequent want of 
food, he said that he kept many more fasts than the Church of 
Scotland enjoined. He suffered, not only from hunger, but also 
from abuse ; for he was assailed in the streets and by the news- 
papers with unmeasured scurrility, because, in a small publica- 
tion, he had expressed a hope of the salvation of a criminal 
whom he had visited in the condemned cell, and whom he had 
attended on the scaffold. When his heart was almost failing 
him through accumulation of trials, he was offered the .pastorate 
of a Relief Church, with what at that time was a liberal stipend 
He, however, possessed courage to abide by his determination 
to live and die a Methodist preacher. Had he pelded, as with- 
out dishonour he might have done, there can be no doubt as to 
the position he would have taken ; and there would have been 
the unwonted spectacle of an Englishman sitting as moderator in 
the synod of a Scotch Church. 

Mr. Gillespie's great work was done when the Relief Church 
was constituted. He still continued his faithful ministrations 
in Dunfermline, but no longer appeared before the public as an 
ecclesiastical leader. In the prosecution of his labours he was 
animated by a spirit which raised him above all considerations 
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of earthly reward. It is. said, that at a time when there was 
much distress in Danfermline, he desired the office-bearers to 
distribute among the poor the half-year's stipend which was 
then due to him. They, however, knowing that his family 
would suffer if they allowed him to carry out his generous in- 
tentions, insisted that he should keep the money, and left it on 
his table. In the later years of his life, he was subjected to 
increasing infirmities, but preached to his people as long as he 
was able to walk to the pulpit. In hope of everlasting life, he 
ended his course on January 19th, 1774. 

* The mortal remains of Mr. Gillespie,' says Dr. Lindsay, 
* lie in the old Abbey Church of Dunfermline, under the roof 
of that same building from which, as he retired on the day his 
name was taken from the roll of presbytery, the sneer followed 
him, " Make way for the man with the strait-laced conscience." 
Gillespie's dust sleeps within the walls of the church which so 
often resounded with the impassioned eloquence of Ralph Erskine, 
and not far from the grave of Gillespie is the grave of Ralph 
Erskine. They loved and served aAd suffered for the same Master 
while they lived, and their ashes await together the glorious 
redemption of the resurrection day. Between the resting-place 
of Gillespie and that of Ralph Erskine is the sepulchre of Robert 
the Bruce, who achieved the liberties of Scotland on the field of 
Bannockbum, truly the father of his country, and the source 
under God of no small portion of the blessings we enjoy at the 
present moment. How difEerent might have been the destiny 
of Scotland if she had become by conquest a dependency of 
England ! How different too might have been the position of 
Scotland, if no check had been given to ecclesiastical tyranny 
and corruption by the proceedings of Gillespie and the fathers of 
the Secession ! National independence is a great blessing, but 
religious liberty and the pure Gospel of Christ are greater bless- 
ings still. The hero of civil freedom is worthy of all honour, 
and the world has not been backward to acknowledge the 
claims ; but the day will declare whether the champions of a 
pure Christianity, wielding not carnal but spiritual weapons, 
have not occupied a lofter position, and better deserved to be 
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enahrittediD snfttioii'sheEtri. Truly Danfermliiie ia an honoured 
place, having the ashes committed to her care of tbe heroes of 
the civil and religioas emancipation of Scotland.' 

The Belief Church, as a separate religiooa body, has ceased 
to exist. In May, 1847, it was amalgamated with the Seceasion 
Chnroh, and the distinctive designations of the two were super- 
seded by the more comprehensive one. The Unitkd Pkbsbttesuit 
Ghitbch. 




JOHN ERSKINE, D.D., 

THE ETANQELICAL PBEACHBB. 




JOHN EB8KINE belonged to an old ttnd faonoDrable Scotch 
fam^y. His grandfather was Colonel John Erskine, of 
Camock, a descendant of that Earl of Mar who was Regent of 
Scotland in the infancy of James VI. The colonel, with his 
brother, the third Lord Cardrosa, was driven into exile hy the 
last of the Stnartn. Ue went to the Hague, and, to rescae his 
conntrj from Papal despotism, nnited irith the Prince of Orange 
in his expedition to England. lie aided lai^ely in promoting 
the acceptance of the new government in Scotland; but his 
stubborn Presbyt^rianism wonld not allow him to take the oath 
of allegiance and abjuration, lest he should be regarded as ap- 
proving the episcopacy and, as he thought, the Eraatianiam of 
the English Church. King William, having obtained a Hat of 
Scotchmen who were entitled to recognition and reward, won- 
dered whj his loyal soldier the colonel was not named. Being 
told the reason of the omission, he said, ' It may be so, but I 
know Lieutenant- colonel Erskine to bs a firmer friend of the 
government than many of those who have taken that oath.' 
The King was right in his jndgment, for the sovereigns of 
Britain never had a more faithful servant. Bnt he was active 
in ecclesiastical aa well as in political affairs ; and for more thut 
forty years was chosen by the presbytery of Dunfermline as one 
of its representatives to the General Assembly. 

The real worth and strong sense of the colonel wore at times 
obscured by manifestations of violent temper. Through the later 
years of his life he was afflicted with asthma, and while suffer, 
ing from the sharper attacks of that complaint was nnosnally 
irritable. One day when he had great difficulty in breathing. 
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fires for burning kelp were kindled, hj aathoritj of the magis. 
t rates of Culross, on the beach of the Frith of Forth. The 
fires were immediately below his house, and imagining that the 
smoke aggravated his malady, he sent down peremptory orders 
that the fires should be put out. The orders were not obeyed, 
and being unable to walk, he called for his horse, and unsheath- 
ing his sword, handed it tc his grandson John, who was then 
about fourteen years old. Attended by his youthful sword- 
bearer, he rode down the steep street of Culross, determined to 
extinguish the fires with his own hands. The magistrates, not 
willing to submit to his encroachment on their privileges, 
assembled their retainers, and took him and his grandson pri- 
soners. He saw that he was in a false and awkward position ; 
his passion at once subsided, and addressing the magistrates, he 
said : ' This is all nonsense ; we are all in the wrong ; come 
along to the inn, and let us dine together and forget this folly.' 
The invitation was readily accepted ; the best dinner the inn- 
keeper could supply was set on the table, and the evening was 
spent in good humour and cordiality. 

John Erskine, of Carnock, the colonel's eldest son, and 
father of the eminent minister, was brought up to the legal 
profession and practised at the Scottish bar. Though his voice 
was too feeble for him to win renown by forensic oratory, he 
held a high position in the courts, and in 1737 was appointed 
professor of Scottish law in the University of Edinburgh. After 
long and successful labours in the university, he retired to 
Cardross House, near the Lake of Menteith, where he spent the 
last three years of his life in perfecting his great work, The 
Institutes of the Law of Scotland, which caused him to be desig- 
nated the *Blackstone of Scottish jurisprudence.' Cardross 
was a delightful residence for a man preferring studious quiet 
to the stir of public life. The scenery in the neighbourhood is 
characterised by the soft beauty which harmonizes with the 
feelings of a contemplative soul ; while the lake, a lovely sheet 
of water, takes in the image of chestnut and plane trees which 
for immemorial years have adorned its northern bank. There 
are three islets in the lake, two of them beautifully wooded. 
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The larger of the two is called Inchmahoma, the isle of rest. 
It was once the site of a noted priory, and a Gothic arch and 
part of a wall may still be seen amid a grove of ancient trees. 

Dr. Erskine was the only issue of the great lawyer's first 
marriage. Tliere is some doubt as to whether he was born in 
1720, or in 1721. The place of his birth is not mentioned by 
his biographer, but it was probably Camock, near Dunfermline. 
Infancy could not have unfolded into boyhood under happier 
conditions. The life of the child expanded in the warmth of 
parental affection, and was nurtured by domestic and religious 
influences of a high order. There were also visits to his grand- 
father at Culross, where he would watch the white sails on the 
Forth, or listen with eager interest while the old warrior spoke 
of the proud day when William of Orange embarked on the Brill 
and sent to the masthead the flag bearing the brave inscription, 
' I will maintain the liberties of England and the Protestant 
religion.' 

Care was taken to give the boy a good education, and he 
was sent to the Edinburgh grammar school, where he obtained 
considerable knowledge of the classic authors. He had also the 
advantage of a private tutor, who became minister of a parish 
in Perthshire, and of whose character and abilities he spoke with 
emphatic admiration to the end of his life. It is not known 
at what age he entered the University of Edinburgh, but it is 
certain he was not more than sixteen years old. He was asso- 
ciated in the humanity class with John Home, who afterwards 
aspired to distinction as a dramatic author and wrote the 
tragedy of Douglas ; and with William Robertson, who became 
his colleague in the Old Grey Friars, and earned a European 
renown as the historian of Scotland and America. Mr. Erskine's 
diligence as a student was attested by an enlarging scholarship, 
and by the many books he filled with notes of prelections and 
academical exercises. Even when an old man, he used to speak 
with delight of his indebtedness to the able and worthy men 
who filled the chairs of humanity, logic, and moral philosophy. 

Both his father and his grandfather wished him to prepare 
for practice in the legal courts, and had he done so, there can 
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be no donbt that be woald have risen bigb as an advocate, and 
probably have attained a seat on the bench ; but he had a pre- 
ference for theological studies, and the cherished purpose of his 
heart was to be a minister of Divine love to perishing men. He 
corresponded with Dr. Doddridge, and having sent him a copy 
of a letter to his father, in which he had stated his reasons for 
giving himself to the pastoral office, received the following in 
reply : * The account which you gave to your worthy father of 
the motives that determined your resolution to enter on the 
ministry, in that excellent letter which you favoured me with a 
copy of, abundantly convinces me that you were indeed under a 
Divine guidance in that resolution. And I cannot but look upon 
it as a great tok( n of good for the Church, that a gentleman of 
your distinguished abilities, and of your elevated circumstances 
in human life, should be willing to engage in so laborious a 
work as the ministry, in the midst of the various discourage- 
ments which attend it, I hope God will abundantly bless your 
labours for the good of souls ; and I will venture to tell you, 
from my own experience, that if He does so, instead of repent- 
ing of your choice, you will rejoice in it through the course of 
your life, and in the nearest prospects of death and eternity.' 

Having attended the usual course of theological lectures, 
Mr. Erskine was licensed to preach in 1743. His first sermon 
was preached in the parish church of Torriebum, the text 
being, ' A day in Thy courts is better than a thousand : I had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.* The simple beauty of his thoughts 
and the blending pathos and solemnity of his delivery secured 
for him the approval of his hearers, and instead of having to 
wait for a call to a parish, he had to choose between contending 
applicants for his services. There was a strong desire for him 
to settle at Tulliallan, a charge of which his father was patron ; 
but he was adverse to a settlement there, and accepted a call to 
Kirkintilloch. The quiet of the little town was favourable to the 
studies in which he was so deeply interested, and its nearness to 
Glasgow gave him access to religious and intellectual fellowship 
with famous ministers and university professors. Among his 
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^Gla>sgow friends he numbered Dr. Leechman, Dr. Gillies, and 
John Maclaurin, who wrote the magnificent sermon on * Glory- 
ing in the Cross.' Of the latter, Mr. Erskine said, ' I account 
it one of the most pleasant and happy circumstances of my life, 
that for eleven years this eminent servant of Christ honoured 
me with his friendship, and often profited me by his instructions 
and advice.' When he had been two years in Kirkintilloch, Mr. 
Erskine married the Honourable Christian Mackay, daughter 
of Lord Reay. She was a lady of good sense and discernment, 
cultivated mind, and fervent yet unostentatious piety, and 
gladdened him with sweet companionship to the end of his days. 
While high in social position, and independent of ministerial 
income, he was laborious in the duties of his sacred office. He 
not only prepared three sermons every week, but also catechised 
the children of. the parish, and ministered to his people in their 
houses. Many were his visits to the quaint old homesteads in 
the narrow streets of the town, and to the cottages which stood 
on the slopes and knolls above the Luggie, a stream catching 
the green shadows of hazel and hawthorn, and mingling its 
murmurous tones with the music of the linnet and the mavis. 

Mr. Erskine had from the first approved the labours of 
George Whitefield in Scotland, and wrote a pamphlet, entitled 
Signs of the Times, in which he endeavoured to refute objections 
to the great revivals in Kilsyth and Cambuslang. He also 
allowed Mr. Whitefield the use of his pulpit, and rejoiced to see 
his congregation influenced by the power of the consummate 
master of impassioned oratory. But his practical interest in 
the religious movement which was then stirring Scotland gave 
offence to some of the clergymen, one of whom, though not 
daring to bring a direct charge against Mr. Erskine, submitted 
to the synod of Glasgow a motion intended to exclude Mr. White- 
field from the pulpits of the Scotch Church. 

Mr. Erskine's activities in Kirkintilloch were varied by the 
publication of sermons, and by an attempt to promote a more 
frequent observance of the Lord's Supper, his proposal being to 
have that solemn sacrament dispensed not less than four times a 
year in each parish, and to omit some of the sermons by which 
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the ordinance was needlessly burdened. His own efforts, in 
conjunction with those of other ministers, were successful in. 
promoting a more systematic attention to the service in which 
the death of the Lord Jesus is specially commemorated. 

When a student in Edinburgh, he began a correspondence 
with Warburton, which was continued in Kirkintilloch. The 
bishop, in whose hands the crosier became an oaken club with 
which he fiercely battered his literary opponents, softened into 
friendly mood in his epistolary intercourse with Mr. Erskine, 
and even endeavoured, by application to Lord Mansfield, to get 
him appointed as one of the King's chaplains for Scotland. He 
had a high estimate of Mr. Erskine's power in the use of the 
pen, and thus wrote to him on the eve of his departure from 
Kirkintilloch : * I hope, dear sir, that the change of your min- 
istry is, in all respects, acceptable to you. I should be sorry if 
a too extensive pastoral care engrossed your whole time. There 
are many good men fit to discharge that part of the duty of the 
ministers of religion ; and extremely few that other, which you 
are so eminently qualified for, the defence of God*s extraordinary 
revelations against an unbelieving world. Besides, learning is, 
in the southern parts at least of this isle, fast on the decline. 
Ignorance and barbarism are making large strides. A certain 
jargon of logic and a loose declamatory eloquence are arms too 
feeble to defend Ilium. These things should weigh with you, 
%nd with every man qualified like you, to employ those other, 
which are only proper.* 

In 1753 Mr. Erskine was translated from Kirkintilloch to 
Culross, the scene of his youthful adventure as sword-bearer 
to his grandfather in the memorable advance on the kelp fires. 
The old royal burgh, slanting up from the waters of the Forth 
to the ruins of a Cistercian abbey, was his home for five years. 
He was on terms of intimate friendship with the principal 
families in that part of the country ; the parishioners venerated 
him as a faithful minister of Christ ; and being in a collegiate 
charge, he had ample time for the preparation of sermons and 
for labours in the domain of sacred literature. His great friend, 
John Maclaurin of Glasgow, died in 1754, and he was invited 
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to be his saccessor. His own leanings were to Glasgow, bat his 
wife opposed his acceptance of the call, for she looked on Oulross 
as a stepping-stone to Edinburgh, which she instinctiyelj re- 
g^ded as the ultimate sphere of his ministry. 

While labouring at Culross, Mr. Erskine received letters 
from Jonathan Edwards, of America, acknowledging the receipt 
of books forwarded to aid him in his own profound studies, and 
giving information as to the development of literary purposes 
and the state of religion in the world beyond the Atlantic. The 
following, from one of the earlier letters sent to Mr. Erskine, is 
interesting, as shadowing the plan of the Inquiry concerning 
Freedom of Willy a work which, in its severe massiveness of 
thought and its stem rejection of decorative phrase, resembles 
a rock on which no fern can hang its fronds, or wild flowers 
throw their loveliness of blue and crimson : ' I have thought of 
writing something particularly and largely on the Arminian 
controversy, in distinct discourses on the various points in 
dispute, to be published successively, beginning first with a 
discourse concerning the freedom of the will and moral agency ; 
endeavouring fully and thoroughly to state and discuss those 
points of liberty and necessity, moral and physical inability, 
efficacious grace, and the ground of virtue and vice, reward and 
punishment, blame and praise, with regard to the dispositions 
and acts of reasonable creatures.' 

In the autumn of 1758 Mr. Erskine was called to the New 
Grey Friars Church in Edinburgh. Notwithstanding his 
scrupulous attention to the preparation of sermons, and the 
many engagements involved in a city charge, he found time for 
literary work, and published a volume of Theological Disserta^ 
tions. The book, though now only to be seen on the upper 
shelves of old libraries, was at that time hailed as a valuable 
contribution to theological science. Two years after the publi 
cation of the Dissertations, Mr. Erskine received the diploma 
of Doctor in Divinity from the University of Glasgow, in re- 
cognition of his * undoubted probity, ingenuity, and learning.' 

It would be pleasant to follow Dr. Erskine to the end of his 
ministerial course without animadversion on any of his proceed- 
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ings, bat it is to be regretted that lie allowed his prejudices 
against evangelical Arminianism to sway him into an unworthy 
attitude towards Mr. Wesley. Having shown such friendliness 
to the overbearing, rancorous, unspiritual Warburton, it might 
have been thought that he would have had neither intellectual 
nor religious difficulty in extending brotherly kindness to a man 
who, in scholarship was little inferior to the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, and who to rare skill in theology, added the nobleness of a 
saintly and philanthropic soul. If Dr. Erskine could have so 
risen above the narrow lines of Oalvinistic doctrine as to have 
appreciated the loftiness of Mr. Wesley's character and motives, 
he would have welcomed him to his church and manse, intro- 
duced him to the leaders of the Evangelical party in the Scotch 
Church when he attended a sitting of the Qeneral Assembly, 
and stood by his side when, with calm, clear voice, and in plain, 
forceful words, he preached to the multitude on the Calton Hill. 
But instead of manifesting good- will to Mr. Wesley, he did his 
utmost to damage his influence in Scotland. After the death 
of James Hervey, a book, said to have been writtan by him, 
appeared with the title, ' Aspasia Vindicated in a Series of 
Letters.* The letters contained many virulent and calumnious 
remarks on Mr. Wesley, which were the more surprising as 
Hervey had always recognised him as his spiritual father. Mr. 
Wesley's belief was, that the letters, if not altogether a forgery, 
had been garbled by theological opponents. But, authentic or 
not, they were eagerly seized by Dr. Erskine, and reprinted by 
him in Edinburgh with the addition of a preface, in which Mr. 
Wesley was scornfully depicted as a dangerous heretic. 

In his Journal for April, 1765, Mr. Wesley says : * Tuesday, 
23rd, — I preached at Dunbar about noon, and in the evening 
at Edinburgh. My coming was quite seasonable (though un- 
expected), as those bad letters published in the name of Mr. 
Hervey, and reprinted here by Mr. John Erskine, had made a 
great deal of noise.' 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of the controversy 
which i*bse between Dr. Erskine and Mr. Wesley, and the 
subject may be dismissed with the following words written by 
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Mr. Wesley in 1768 : ' As long as Mr. Erskine continnes of the 
mind expressed in his Theological Essays, there is no danger that 
he and I should agree, any more than light and darkness. 
I love and reverence him, but not his doctrines. I dread every 
approach to Antinomianism. I have seen the fruit of it over the 
three kingdoms. I never said that Mr. Erskine and I were 
agreed. I will make our disagreement as public as ever he pleases ; 
only I must withal specify the particulars. If he will fight with 
me, it must be on this ground ; and then let him do what he will 
and what he can.' 

In 1767 Dr. Erskine was transferred to the Collegiate Church 
of the Old Grey Friars, where he became colleague to Dr. 
Robertson, who had already laboured there for several years. 
Walter Scott has given in Ghiy Mannering a graphic descrip- 
tion of Dr. Erskine's appearance and manner as a preacher: 
* The colleague of Dr. Robertson ascended the pulpit. His 
external appearance was not prepossessing. A remarkably fair 
complexion strangely contrasted with a black wig without a 
grain of powder ; a narrow chest, and a stooping posture ; 
hands which, placed like props on either side of the pulpit, 
seemed necessary rather to support the person than to assist the 
gesticulation of the preacher, — no gown, not even that of Geneva, 
a tumbled band, and a gesture which seemed scarce voluntary, 
were the first circumstances which struck a stranger. ... A 
lecture was delivered, fraught with new, striking, and enter- 
taining views of Scripture history — a sermon, in which the 
Calvinism of the Kirk of Scotland was ably supported, yet made 
the basis of a sound system of practical morals, which should 
neither shelter the sinner under the cloak of speculative faith or 
of peculiarity of opinion, nor leave him loose to the waves of 
unbelief and schism. Something there was of an antiquated 
turn of argument and metaphor, but it only served to give zest 
and peculiarity to the style of elocution. The sermon was not 
read — a scrap of paper containing the heads of the discourse 
was occasionally referred to, and the enunciation, which at first 
seemed imperfect and embarrassed, became, as the preacher 
warmed in his progi'ess, animated and distinct ; and although 
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the discourse could not be quoted as a correct specimen of pulpit 
eloquence, yet Mannering had seldom heard so mnch learning, 
metaphysical acuteness, and energy of argument brought into 
the service of Christianity.' 

In 1778 Scotland was agitated by an attempt to relax the 
disabilities under which Roman Catholics had been placed in that 
country. Dr. Erskine took part in a vigorous opposition to the 
intended measure, and forwarded to Edmund Burke, the advocate 
of the Roman Catholics, a number of printed papers and sermons, 
containing arguments against the repeal of the penal statutes. 
Either at a prior date, or at the same time, he sent to the great 
statesman one of the -pamphlets he had published in deprecation 
of hostility to the American colonies. Burke sent in reply a 
courteous and eloquent letter, which, after a long plea for the 
Roman Catholics, urged in the large, imperial manner so charac- 
teristic of his writings, he concluded with words which have 
the same ring as the grand speeches in which he had asserted 
the rights of the Americans. ' It is unlucky that matters of 
difference should make the discourse much longer than the 
pleasant topics on which we are agreed. I mean pleasant as to 
the principle; for nothing is so perfectly disagreeable as the 
present aspect of things with regard to the public, in which 
(however odious it may sound) I include our brethren in America, 
whether they find it their interest to embody under our mon- 
archy, or to regulate themselves in republics of their own. In 
either case, I do not like to part with my interest in and my 
communion with them. They are still Englishmen by blood, 
and freedmen by principle. I cannot help thinking that we 
should have far more glory, and far more advantage too (but 
even public glory is public advantage), in letting them govern 
themselves under the protection of England as friends, than to 
attempt a conquest over them as enemies, while they have 
France for their protector. I say this, even in case of possible 
success, which, in my opinion, knowing, as I do, the conse- 
quences, would be worse than any defeat which could befall ns. 
I think we might have kept them very easily. But when the 
natural bonds of dominion are so broken, it is better, I am sure. 
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to look for a friendship that will hold, than an authority that 
will not.' 

For many years Dr. Erskine carried on a correspondence 
with learned men on the continent, and received from them both 
letters and books, which he highly valued. But with the excep- 
tion of French, he was ignorant of the European languages, and 
was consequently unable to reap the advantage he desired from 
continental publications. When, however, he had reached his 
sixtieth year, he set himself to the acquisition of Dutch and 
German. His friend. Lord Elliock, had a library richly stored 
with foreign books, and he applied to him for the loan of a 
Germati grammar and dictionary. In six weeks he returned 
the volumes, and Lord Elliock concluded that having found 
unexpected difficulties he had abandoned his German studies in 
despair of making them effective for any useful purpose. Soon 
after he visited Lord Elliock, who was surprised to hear that so 
far from having given up his design he had already received 
such help from the grammar and dictionary as to be able to 
gather the substance of a German book. Lord Elliock was 
curious to know whether a man of his years had in the brief 
space of six weeks acquired so much of the language, and being 
in his library handed to him a German book, from which he 
requested him to read a few sentences. Never having heard * 
German read, he did not attempt to pronounce the original, but 
readily translated the greater part of a page into English. At 
his time of life he was not likely to become an accurate German 
scholar, but even his late attempt enabled him to publish two 
octavo volumes entitled, Sketches and Hints of Church History 
and TJieological Controversy, chiefly translated or abridged from 
modern foreign vrriters,* In the preface he wrote : * Without 
slavishly following the words and expressions of the authors, I 
have endeavoured, though I fear often unsuccessfully, to exhibit 
justly their reasonings, and even their irony, in such plain and 
forcible language that the reader might enter into their ideas 
and feelings. The meaning of my authors I have probably some- 
times mistaken. I hope, however, these mistakes seldom or never 
affect any important fact or argument. My Laving learnt the 
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Datch and German at an advanced period of life, and withoat 
the assistance of a teacher, the candid will sustain as a sufficient 
apology.' 

Dr. Robertson, the colleague of Dr. Erskine, died in 1793. 
Notwithstanding the wide divergency of their opinions and action 
as to the administration of ecclesiastical law, the two ministers 
had lived and laboured together in mutual esteem ; and Dugald 
Stewart, in his memoir of Dr. Robertson, eloquently eulogised 
Dr. Erskine for the generous and kindly manner in whi( h he 
spoke of his departed colleague. Even before the death of Dr. 
Robertson, Dr. Erskine was conscious of failure in his own 
health, but continued his ministry nearly to the close of his life. 
He retained his intellectual activity to the last. The night be- 
fore he died he was employed in reading a new Dutch book, the 
leaves of which had been till then uncut. He had never used 
spectacles, and his family foreboded his speedy departure from 
the fact that he could not see to read distinctly, and called im- 
patiently for morQ candles. He went to bed about eleven o'clock, 
and in a few hours breathed his soul away to the home prepared 
for him in heaven. He died January 19th, 1803, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. In one of the funeral sermons by which 
his memory was honoured it -was said: * Though Dr. Erskine 
sought not fame, and even shrank from it, yet his uniform 
character, his public professional labours, his disinterested and 
active benevolence, and his few, though important publications, 
gained him such estimation in the minds of good men, both 
at home and abroad, as falls to the lot of but a small number of 
the human race. In his character were concentrated extensive 
learning, fervent piety, purity of doctrine, energy of sentiment, 
enlarged benevolence, uniformly animated by an ardent zeal for 
the glory of his Master and for the salvation of men. In a good 
cause he was inflexible ; in friendship invariable ; in discharging 
the duties of his function, indefatigable. In his public ministra. 
tions he was indeed a workman that needed not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.* 

Dr. Erskine was long reverenced as a leader of the Evan- 
gelical party in the Church. He was the courteous yet firm 
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opponent of Dr. Robertson and the Moderates in their enforce- 
ment of the act passed in the reign of Queen Anne for the restora- 
tion of patronage, and advocated the right of the people to object 
to the settlement of ministers whose teaching or character they 
disapproved. Many of the Moderates, while not lacking in learn- 
ing and literary power, ignored the vital truths of Christianity, 
and preached sermons which were more philosophical than 
religious. One of them, preaching' in a country church, talked 
much about the harmony of the passions. A countryman on 
leaving the church said to his companions that till then he had 
never known that there was a fiddle within his own stomach. 
But Dr. Erskine and the ministers he represented believed that 
something more than ethical precept and tawdry declamation 
was needed to reach the hearts of the people, and taught and 
applied the great doctrines of ruin by the fall and redemption 
by Christ Jesus. Calvinism limited their perceptions of the 
breadth of salvation, but they had an intense feeling as to the 
privilege and necessity of personal interest in Christ. Their 
discourses were steeped in experimental theology, and they strove 
with all their powers to draw their hearers into the inner courts 
of the Christian faith. 

With a heart tenderly solicitous for the spiritual well being 
of his own countrymen, Dr. Erskine had also a generous feeling 
for men of other lands and other races. He was among the 
first Scotchmen who denounced the slave trade and demanded 
its abolition. When in his old age he was twitted by an Edin- 
burgh lawyer in the Assembly with being a member pi the 
Abolition Society, he rose to acknowledge that he was, and to 
glory in the acknowledgment : * For why ? I wish to see justice 
done to cruelly-oppressed fellow-creatures, dragged reluctantly 
from one quarter of the globe to another to satisfy the rapacity 
of our* countrymen, — men who can boast proudly enough of their 
own freedom; I wished, too, to see a stain, the blackest that can 
be conceived, wiped away from the national character of Britain ; 
— this I wished, — this is still my wish ; nor will all that the 
gentlemen opposite can say prevent me from effecting it, so far 
as God has given me the power.' 

p2 
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It wag in keeping with tlii» feeling of pity for the tribes of 
Africa, that Dr. Erskine tti^d the Church of Scotland to 
missionary operations in foreign lands. Perhaps he never 
appeared greater than in the Assembly's famous debate on 
missions in 1796. Boused to holy indignation by the arguments 
of one of the ministers against missions, he sprang to his feet and 
made use of the memorable expression, ' Moderator, rax me the 
Bible.' That was the grand authority for sending the Qospel 
to all nations. In the course of his speech he referred to the 
effectiveness of missionary labours aei testified by history. The 
Mauritanians, the Getulians, and other savage nations had been 
subdued by the truth of Christ. Elliot and Brainerd had sub- 
dued fierce Red Indians in North America to the meekness of 
Christian discipleship. The Moravians had given the light of 
heaven to the dreary wastes of Labrador. The assertion that 
what was given to missions would weaken the flow of charity at 
home was thus met by the venerable doctor : * I early learned, 
and, though old, have not forgot the lesson, that the exercise of 
every habit naturally tends to strengthen and improve it ; and 
therefore am I inclined to think that a wish to benefit our fellow, 
creatures in distant regions, and an occasional donation in their 
behalf, instead of lessening will serve to increase the compassion 
of the givers for the needy at home, and thus widen, instead of 
contracting, the channels of general benevolence.* 

Though Dr. Erskine did not live to see the desire of his 
heart in a Church free from the trammels of worldly policy, the 
efEect of his labours was seen when Thomas Chalmers sat as 
moderator of a Free Church Assembly, and when Alexander 
DufE rejoiced over confesisors of Christ among the Hindu youths 
of Calcutta. 
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